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J. A. CARPENTER, 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 


By OLIN DOWNES 


penter, who is probably the most sensitive, sincere and 

accomplished American-born composer that we have to-day 
among us, is as acute an artistic problem to him as it is a benefit 
to us. That, the reader may say, is the case with every creative 
artist. It is. But the “problem” of Carpenter—‘“‘problem”’ is 
a pompous and hateful word to use—is a special one, as I see it, 
greatly complicated by questions of his particular period and 
position in American music, and by the very facts of his sincerity, 
scrupulousness as an artist, and personal integrity. These things 
are said with very slight personal knowledge of Mr. Carpenter. 
At the same time they take into account passing impressions of 
his character—character and temperament being inevitable con- 
siderations when any creative artist is involved. 

If you hear one of Carpenter’s representative composi- 
tions, you feel at once the fine grain of the man and his extreme 
sensibility and passion for truth. You recognize with delight 
his intolerance of trifling with such a thing as art, his rare sense 
of beauty, his really virtuoso technic, in the best sense of the term. 
And you are aware of something better than that, a thing which is 
the ultimate promise of Carpenter as a composer, namely his 
genuine humanity. If this man had followed an intellectual and 
emotional path all too clearly marked out for him by ancestry, 
traditions and environment, he might have become an Emerson- 
ian. He did nothing of the kind. Emerson is used here, of course, 
as a symbol or illustration of a certain psychology. I never 
talked to Mr. Carpenter about literature or Emerson, but I will 
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guarantee that he perused and listened to his sweet truths and 
hearkened to the song of the stars with him. But I will also 
wager that Carpenter has read and rambled with Mark Twain 
and gloried in his wisdom and humanity and laughter. More: 
he has surely been stirred and profoundly touched by the coarse, 
cosmic and racial Whitman. A man of too exquisite sensibility, 
as I am certain, for his comfort or a wide success, or perhaps for 
the emotional and creative explosion that achieves an undying 
masterpiece, Carpenter has walked, culturally speaking, with 
poets and kings ‘“‘nor lost the common touch.” In a word, his 
heart is bigger than his head, which is essential for a composer. 
Will Carpenter’s integrity and quest for the reality and fullness 
of life conquer his watchful conscience and good breeding suffici- 
ently to make him more than the remarkable and significant 
composer that he is to-day? That is the question; the answer 
to it will be the measure of the durability and significance of 
his work after he and we have joined our fathers. 

Carpenter’s work, on the average and in the sum of the writer’s 
experience of it, is to him the most salient and brilliant that is 
being done to-day in American music. It appears to gain steadily 
in substance and decisiveness because, with his natural and indeed 
incorrigible sincerity and his artist’s perceptiveness, he is getting 
constantly nearer to life as well as constantly more mature and 
unhesitating in the moulding of his musical material. And this is 
not said merely because, in such scores as his “Skyscrapers,” he 
uses some Foster melodies, “Old Uncle Ned” or “Old Jim Jo” or 
whatever it is, and some rag-time or jazz idioms. What are 
idioms? They never amount to chips unless they are permeated 
with the spirit that begot them, unless they are the inevitable 
and unaffected accent of the composer. 

And here is the question of that “unaffected accent.”” In 
how far is it natural for Carpenter to write in local patois—a man 
who is a gentleman born, a man of cultivation, of refined surround- 
ings and experience, an artist confronted by the very sort of 
tradition that would have made him sacrosanct and a pillar of 
society in, let us say, the hopeless latitudes of Beacon Street or 
the Cambridge Yard? Shall he write music in the tone adopted 
by the Negro minstrel or the performer in the cabaret? Obviously 
such a course would be as impossible for a man of his intelligence 
and sincerity as the mere imitating of stuffy European modes of 
composition of a century ago. At the same time, what are we in 
America as creative musicians, and what the devil, as Bernard 
Shaw said of one of the people in “Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
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version,” are we to evolve into? Contrary to the impression still 
current in quarters abroad, we are not wild Indians, Negro mam- 
mies or cabaret dancers. We are not even—all of us—rum- 
runners or millionaires. How is the American to be natural, real, 
racial, alive with the temper of a country which is so fertile, 
alive and generally irritating to the universe? How about jazz 
and all that? How about Stravinsky and atonality and red- 
blooded Americanism? Just answer these questions, if you can, and 
then go and ask Mr. Carpenter about it! He is too thoughtful for 
them to pass him by. He cannot be unconscious of them in his art. 

If he could, he might be our great American prophet— perhaps. 
But his synthesis is incomparably more complex and difficult. 
He is not a flag-waver. He is not a thoroughly convinced hobble- 
dehoy, fanatic and Whitman-ite, as, for example, Henry F. Gil- 
bert was—Gilbert of hilarious and wildly romantic pages, Gilbert 
whose musical jokes were sometimes shrewd, sidesplitting, and 
sometimes vulgar to the point of being obscene! But alive, and 
with the stuff of woods and forests and sea and the pungent jests 
of children of Adam. But Gilbert was not perplexed by the 
extent of Carpenter’s perceptions, Carpenter’s far more subtle, 
if not so powerful, psychology, Carpenter’s humble spirit and 
Carpenter’s many-tinted dreams. Perhaps Carpenter knows and 
sees too much for his good, since the creative act in music needs to 
have in it much of the complete concentration and reckless detonat- 
ing power, unconscious of the consequences, of a charge of TNT. 
Carpenter cannot behave that way, nor, to be sure, is it imperative 
that he should. Debussy did not explode and did not write 
without self-consciousness. Nor did Stravinsky, barring and 
excepting such a possibility in what is undoubtedly his most 
epochal work, the “Sacre du Printemps.” But Beethoven did, 
at least in the spiritual sense, and so did Wagner when he penned 
“Tristan und Isolde.” Mr. Carpenter is the last man to compare 
his music with “Tristan und Isolde”; we are the last to ask such a 
thing as the sine qua non with a creative artist. 

But the comparison is useful here as furnishing, perhaps, a 
sort of perspective in which to observe so gifted and sympathetic 
a composer as John Alden Carpenter. He is all too aware of the 
stature of the giants who tower above him; all too well acquainted 
with and observant of the vastness of the temple of art for his 
happiness as a composer. But his character and his sense of 
beauty are carrying him through. 

Carpenter is himself; and whatever may be the warring 
elements, questionings, ideas contained within the compass of that 
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inner self, they have been integrated by his will, his patience, his 
scruple as an artist. He is an eclectic in his appreciations and also 
in his technical knowledge, but with entirely too much background 
to be dazzled or overwhelmed by the fascinating things that the 
eclectic mind discovers in the cultures of other countries and other 
periods than those in which it exists. He is vividly contempo- 
raneous, contemporaneous in such a balanced manner, and withal 
with such technical certainty and distinction, that the most 
sophisticated European must reckon with his workmanship, even 
if he only half understands what Carpenter’s expressive purpose 
is. But underneath all this is the deeper thing—the thing we 
referred to earlier as the great hope for Carpenter’s future as an 
artist, and the future of his works. It is his deeper vision of 
life, his human sympathy and pity, without which no artist can 
possibly be great, and his poetical search that give his music 
more than ephemeral promise. We speak, of course, of Carpenter 
at his best, or at least at the best that the writer has discovered. 
This is not a catalogue of his works and does not consider 
them in detail and must not linger even over the finest of his songs. 
But conspicuous among his best works, let us say, are his two 
ballets, ““The Birthday of the Infanta,”’ after the story of Wilde, 
and the ballet “Skyscrapers,” which had its production at the 
Metropolitan in New York three years ago. In the first score, 
very notably, is reflected the pomp and the decorative glitter that 
the scene implies; but this with a dramatic sense, in a manner to 
throw into stronger relief the emotions of the characters. There 
is perhaps something of the professedly unemotional brilliancy and 
laconicism that is so prominent an attribute of the earlier Stravin- 
sky, whose influence is obvious in some technical details of both 
scores. But there is also the note of the naive and of searching 
pathos. And in the ballet “Skyscrapers,” which has much of 
the style of a lightly conceived fantasy inspired by the thought of 
the dwellers in Manhattan at their work and their play, there is, 
for the writer, a more broadly human and tragic thing than in the 
earlier work. There is the vibration, as it seems, in this music of 
exhaustion, of nervous and harried merriment, of heavy dreams, 
all caught up in a current of electricity and noise and quest. Ina 
word, this music has some of that aroma of life and dream which 
no real music is without. Words are futile, unless they are in 
poets’ hands, to convey very much of what is meant by this, but 
any lover of music will understand. It is this atmosphere and this 
heartbeat in Carpenter’s score that give it life and make it 
fruitful, as arid intellectuality or a purely esthetic purpose never 
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could do. Most composers of our period decline in real expressive 
power in inverse ratio to their technical development. The 
shell gets harder and smoother as the creative organism within it 
atrophies. Carpenter will not, in the writer’s belief, undergo 
this fate. He is too sincere, too humble, too responsive to the 
tragedies and frustrations of all human existence. He knows 
that the most fertile thing in life is tears. 

Will he write music that will endure far past its epoch? That 
is in the lap of the gods, and beyond the capacity of contemporan- 
eous criticism to say. Certainly he has enriched and moved us 
who now listen to his music. 

He has—speaking of merely practical things—brought the 
American composer’s technic up to date. Himself acquainted 
with the works not only of the Straussian era, the stylistic qualities 
of which he has happily left behind him, but of the modern French- 
men, the contemporaneous Russians, and what not, he has em- 
bodied in his compositions the indispensable technical facilities 
that the musical art of Europe holds for us. He has evolved certain 
clear and admirably developed forms which enclose American 
popular musical idioms and imply poetical impressions and in- 
terpretations of American environments. He has done this with 
an immense passion, a regular New Englander’s concealed passion 
(though he wasn’t born in New England) for truth and beauty. 
Gilbert was suspicious, even resentful—and, for such a great 
and significant pioneer of American music, rightly so—of sophisti- 
cations and technical refinements of the musical art, especially 
when these came from Europe. That reaction was inevitable 
and necessary for the great thing that it was Gilbert’s mission 
in American art to do. It was the defect of Gilbert’s virtues, and 
it prevented him from fully achieving his purpose. He knew this, 
and he neither regretted nor repented, and went on rough, irasci- 
ble, and sure of his destiny, with his “barbaric yawp.” He was 
clumsy, inept, banal and farmerish, if you like, in his scores. His 
friends called him ‘‘Hank,” and another friend, a poet, who in 
Gilbert’s words, gave him two or three good texts, and then 
“died on him,” called him “‘a battered and sawed-off old stump in 
which larks and linnets had built their nests.”” And so with his 
music, which was laughed out of court when it was performed - 
(“The Dance in Place Congo”) in Europe at the 1927 festival of 
the Society for Contemporary Music. But Gilbert wrote some 
racy American stuff. Carpenter’s scores would not have been 
laughed out of court, but “Skyscrapers” would also have had the 
flavor of American music. The “white man’s burden’”—the 
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American composer’s burden at least— has fallen on Carpenter’s 
shoulders. What Gilbert could not assimilate, what overwhelmed 
Gilbert and dated him, was the advance of musical technic and 
musical ideas which were accumulating while he was absorbed in 
the endeavor to strike an authentically racial note in American 
musical art. 

Carpenter has assimilated all these necessary ingredients of 
his craft. He has welded them together and created beautiful 
things. Through his music he has brought American thought 
into closer rapport with the poems of a Tagore and a William 
Sharp, with Negro folklore and classic and romantic ideals of 
older civilizations. These tendencies have met on harmonious 
terms in his mind, a process that must come to fruition with the 
American whose heritage is one of overwhelming richness and con- 
fusion of elements, before he can fulfil his destiny as artist. In 
doing these things, Carpenter has succeeded in putting on paper at 
least much of that which is finest and truest in himself, and some- 
thing of his time and his land. Whether he can express all of this 
in his music is doubtful, because, we should say, of the fact that a 
life divided, through sheer conscience and ideals of duty, between 
claims of an inherited past and an inherited business makes it 
extremely difficult for the complete and unfettered release of 
creative thoughts. But Carpenter has wrought beautifully, 
wisely, truthfully and well. He has created, and he has con- 
tributed indispensably to the erection of the great future edifice 
of a national music. 

















JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER 
By FELIX BOROWSKI 


indicated by the term “Victorian,” a merchant or gentleman— 

which, Victorianly speaking, was not quite the same thing— 
might paint pictures or compose music, but if he did such eccentric 
things it was universally agreed that he must be classed as an 
“amateur”; and if that title signified etymologically that the 
merchant or the gentleman cultivated his art because he loved it, 
it commonly implied, at the same time, that he cultivated it only 
indifferently well. This curious attitude toward the “amateur” 
and his artistic strivings was due, probably, to the circumstance 
that throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the skilled 
workers in music and other arts were men and women who belonged 
to what was rather invidiously called the “lower class” and who, 
for the most part, were without either money or rank. There 
were exceptions, to be sure; but the noblemen or princes who 
composed concertos were regarded as hardly normal, and the head 
of a commercial establishment who performed too well upon, let 
us say, the violoncello, was an object for suspicion. Occasionally 
it happened, however—as in the case of Meyerbeer or Mendelssohn 
—that extraordinary gifts for artistic expression lifted their posses- 
sors out of the amateur class in which, on account of their extensive 
bank accounts, they rightfully belonged. 

That these nineteenth century ideas in regard to the distinc- 
tion between the amateur and the professional still lingered into 
the twentieth century was made clear in the surprise evoked when 
John Alden Carpenter first appeared before the world as the 
composer of important works. For Mr. Carpenter was—and 
still is—a business man, a partner in a firm that deals in mill, 
railway and shipping supplies, and there seemed something 
incongruous in the association of sailcloth, railroad ties and other 
unromantic articles with ballets and songs and symphonies. What- — 
ever the subject of this article may think privately about the 
mentality of people who affected to be astonished when he demon- 
strated his ability to write in the highest forms of music, there is 
undoubtedly something of interest in the skill with which he treads 
with equal firmness the paths of commerce and of art. 
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George B. Carpenter & Sons is—for Chicago, at least—an 
ancient house. It was founded as a ship’s chandlery in 1840 by 
one Robb, who later turned it over to Gilbert Hubbard. This 
owner of the business was served by the father of John Carpenter 
and later—about 1860—the employé became a member of the 
firm. When Hubbard died, his partner succeeded him as sole 
owner, and the name of the firm was changed to George B. Car- 
penter. John Alden was born at Park Ridge, Ill., February 28, 
1876. His gifts for music were undoubtedly an inheritance from 
the maternal side of the family. The composer’s mother, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Curtis Greene Carpenter, was a vocalist who had 
studied in Europe with Marchesi and William Shakespeare and 
whose special activity was church-singing. She took particular 
interest in the musical development of her children and much of 
John Carpenter’s success in the field of art was undoubtedly due 
to her early influence. Nor was Mrs. Carpenter alone in the 
family cultivation of music. Her elder brother was a well-known 
music teacher in the East. 

John Alden Carpenter’s talents were first developed by 
Chicago teachers; for Park Ridge is an immediate neighbor of the 
great metropolis that borders on Lake Michigan. One of these 
instructors was Amy Fay, a sister-in-law of Theodore Thomas, 
whose book ‘“‘Music Study in Germany” was widely esteemed 
in the ’eighties. Another was W. C. E. Seeboeck, a gifted pianist 
and composer who played and taught in Chicago for a quarter 
of a century. At Harvard, from which Carpenter was graduated 
in 1897, the young musician was a pupil of Professor Paine. It 
may be thought that the academic austerities of that master 
would be little likely to inflame the artistic imagination of the 
student from the Middle-West. Probably they did not cause 
the latter to see a new heaven and a new earth in art; but Pro- 
fessor Paine may have exercised a sedative influence—and that 
is often advantageous when students stand in need of the discipline 
of counterpoint and fugue. 

Having, then, been given the education that befits an American 
gentleman, John Alden was taken into George B. Carpenter & 
Co., in 1897. But the new member of the firm could not forego 
his musical aspirations. A great admiration for the music of 
Sir Edward Elgar moved him to apply to that distinguished 
representative of British composition for lessons. Elgar, who 
was probably aware that creating music and teaching its creation 
are two entirely different matters, threw cold water upon the fire 
of Carpenter’s enthusiasm for his instruction. But the young 
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musician was persistent, and in 1906 he cornered the English 
master in Rome. The lessons did not endure for long, and in 1908 
Carpenter was in Chicago studying with Bernhard Ziehn, from 
whom, the composer believes, he derived more benefit than from 
any other teacher. It would be interesting, if space permitted, 
to trace back the activities of the composer of “Skyscrapers” to the 
studies which he made with Ziehn. For although the latter was not 
himself a composer, he was an untiring investigator of polyphony in 
all of its phases, and particularly in that one which brought it into 
touch with original and unconventional harmonic combinations. 
The twentieth century was still in its youth when Miss Lucille 
Stevenson, one of Chicago’s sopranos, invited the author of this 
article to hear some songs, which, she said, were the work of a 
local composer whose gifts were of more than ordinary worth and 
whose reputation was still in an embryonic state. The composer 
was Mr. Carpenter and the songs were some of his earlier efforts, 
among which were “Don’t Ceiire” and “The Green River.” The 
fascination of these lyrics was undeniable and although the writing 
of songs is a favorite amusement of many people who have no 
business to be writing anything at all, it was clear that thecomposer 
of “Green River” owed a duty to his country, not only by creating 
more songs, but by digging deeper in the field of art and producing 
from it other and larger works. With the exception of the sonata 
for piano and violin which had been performed for the first time 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, in December, 1912, Carpenter con- 
tented himself for the time with song composition; but the settings 
of “Gitanjali” by Rabindranath Tagore, published in 1914, 
brought him before a larger public than any which had hearkened to 
his strains before. The success of these six songs was founded upon 
the solid rock of merit. In spite of the fact that the song literature 
of America comprises more rubbish than is to be found in any 
other literature except, perhaps, that of England, there is a large 
public and many singers in the United States eager to listen 
to or to interpret vocal art that contains fine music wedded to 
really poetic and imaginative texts. To this public and to such 
singers, Carpenter’s ‘““When I bring you colour’d toys” or “The 
sleep that flits on baby’s eyes” made a searching appeal; for this 
was not music that had been written for the market-place; it had - 
beauty undisfigured by cheap tunefulness and the harmonic 
subtlety struck a new note in native composition. In 1914, too, the 
composer made an orchestral arrangement of the “Gitanjali” songs 
and this arrangement was heard in a concert given at Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago, with Miss Lucille Stevenson as the interpreter 
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of the vocal part. In this form the lyrics were somewhat less 
convincing than they had been in the form in which originally they 
had been conceived—a circumstance due, it is probable, to the 
fact that the composer at that time was less familiar with the 
orchestra than he became later. 

Yet Carpenter did not take long to improve his acquaintance 
with the mysteries—such as they are—of symphonic creation. 
In 1915 he brought out at Orchestra Hall the first, and one of the 
best, of his orchestral compositions. ‘Adventures in a Perambu- 
lator” was hailed with joy by people who long had believed that 
the American sense of humor might be united to a sense of poetry 
in a symphonic work by a native master. Nor, having put his 
hand to the orchestral plough, did Carpenter look back. In 1916 
he provided a symphony for the festival at Norfolk, Conn. His 
ballet “The Birthday of the Infanta,” was brought out by the 
Chicago Opera Company—now the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
—at the Auditorium, Chicago, December 19, 1919. “‘A Pilgrim 
Vision,” written at the invitation of Leopold Stokowski, was given 
its first hearing by the Philadelphia Orchestra on a ““Tercentenary 
Mayflower” program of that organization, November 26, 1920. 
The following year Carpenter returned to the ballet and his “Krazy 
Kat,” founded upon the inimitable pictures of George Herriman, 
was staged at the Town Hall, New York (January 20, 1922), with 
Adolph Bolm as inventor of the choreography and Mr. Herriman 
as designer of the scenery and costumes. 

The composer of “Krazy Kat” was not likely to rest upon his 
laurels. Bolm’s production of the Carpenter-Herriman ballet had 
reached the ears of the late Serge Diaghileff, who was in Europe 
superintending the labors of the Ballet Russe and inducing com- 
posers of distinction to write mimodramas for him. Diaghileff 
had progressed beyond the stage of pseudo-oriental ballet. ‘“Sche- 
herazade,” “Thamar” and other productions of their kind had 
done well for him—especially in England and America—but he 
had evidently arrived at the conviction that there was nothing 
to be gained artistically by producing oriental ballets by natives 
of Leningrad, or Spanish ballets by composers who came from Cork. 
Perhaps, too, it occurred to him that nothing was to be gained 
either by taking compositions and fitting dramaturgy to them that 
had never been in the thoughts of the composer who had written 
the original score. He had sublimated his artistic ideals and was 
devoting himself to productions which, if they were nationally 
inclined, had been commissioned from composers whose nationality 
was that of the scenario itself. 
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Behind the outworks of innumerable Parisian dance-halls, 
cafés, vaudeville houses, etc., jazz was impregnably entrenched. 
Diaghileff probably knew comparatively little about American 
music, but there could be no doubt that he would have been struck 
as vividly by the Americanism of jazz as Dvorak had been almost 
three decades before by the Americanism of Negro tunes. Why 
not an American ballet? Why not, indeed! The Russian director 
pulled from out the recesses of his inner consciousness his recollec- 
tion of Carpenter’s success with “Krazy Kat,” and he asked the 
composer to send to him in Paris the score of that work and some 
photographs of the action. Having assimilated that material, 
he proposed that Carpenter should write for him a ballet which 
should embody the bustle and racket of American life expressed 
in the terms of the prevalent “American” musical vernacular. 
Composer and producer went into conference concerning the 
general plan of the work and, reverting to his earlier practice of 
making music and dramatic action two entirely different constitu- 
ents of pantomime, Diaghileff suggested that Carpenter should 
write the music of his ballet as an expression in general terms of 
contemporary American life, without regard to details of story 
or action. The latter, he said, would be supplied, on completion 
of the music, by himself and his associates in the form of a choreo- 
graphic and scenic investiture to fit the basic conception of the 
work. 

The composition was finished in 1924 and Carpenter went 
into further conferences with the Russian producer, who not only 
evinced great interest in the work, but made numerous suggestions 
which were acted upon by the composer. The premiére was 
arranged to take place in 1925, at Monte Carlo, but negotiations 
fell through and it was at that period of uncertainty that the 
sagacious Mr. Gatti-Casazza, of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
of New York, heard that Carpenter had completed the score of a 
new ballet and he made a bid for it. He invited him to develop 
his own ideas as to staging and selected Robert Edmond Jones, 
the theatrical designer, to assist him. The two men evolved 
“Skyscrapers.” The ballet was rehearsed in December, 1925, 
and was produced for the first time at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, February 19, 1926. That was not, however, 
the last of “Skyscrapers.” In 1928 (February 10) the work was 
mounted at the National Theater, Munich, and under the title 
“Wolkenkratzer” was given its first hearing in Germany and, 
it may be added, with great success. It reappeared in the reper- 
tory more recently. Nor was this the first occasion on which 
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Carpenter was honored by a foreign country. In 1921 he had 
been decorated by the French government with the cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 

When the Chicago composer first began to attract the atten- 
tion of music-lovers in America, it was often said that his style, 
so far from being American, was really French. This dictum, it 
must be remembered, was pronounced in the earlier part of this 
century, when Debussy and Ravel were regarded as apostles of 
modernity. It is one of the peculiarities of public opinion—in the 
case of music at least—that nothing pleases it quite so much as to 
drape the mantle of the hero of the day round the shoulders of 
the lesser men. Thus it was that when Bizet produced his “‘Car- 
men,” in 1876, his critics discovered, what no critic would find it 
easy to discover to-day, that the baleful influence of Richard 
Wagner sat heavily upon the score. The same accusation had 
been made earlier in the matter of Verdi’s “Aida.”’ Carpenter 
was scarcely likely to escape the painstaking investigators 
who found Debussy in every composition that might contain 
augmented triads or successive chords of the ninth or whole-tone 
scales. But although there is a modicum of truth in the assertion 
that the composer of “Skyscrapers” has absorbed something of the 
Gallic spirit of the twentieth century, it is none the less true that he 
has evolved a style of his own. And, together with this individual 
note, there is to be found in Carpenter’s music a curious distillation 
of rhythms and turns of melody that have their origin in Spain. 
Some annoyance must surely have been caused the patriotic 
inhabitants of Catalonia by the fact that the really popular 
examples of their national style have been written by Frenchmen, 
Russians, Poles, or by any other musicians than those who have 
come from Spain. If Spanish characteristics have so successfully 
been handled by Glinka, Chabrier, Moszkowski, Rimsky-Korsakow 
and others, it need scarcely be a matter for astonishment that there 
are passages in Carpenter’s works which lull the listener into 
the suspicion that their creator, instead of having been born and 
reared at Park Ridge, IIl., probably was ushered into the world 
in a mansion on the banks of the Guadalquivir. 

Mr. Carpenter himself is at a loss to know how or why this 
Iberian element figures in his art; there is not, he declares, any 
Spanish strain in his ancestry. But, possibly, it was the oppor- 
tunity to work the vein of Spanish tune and rhythm that caused 
the composer to apply himself to the delineation in sound of Wilde’s 
“Birthday of the Infanta.”’ Yet he did not really need a Spanish 
subject to stimulate that vein; for in many of Carpenter’s works 
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that are not, as to their titles, connected with Spain at all, the 
Iberian influence is very strong. 

Probably it is by his vocal music that the Chicago composer 
is best known to people who take their pleasures in the concert- 
rooms. Carpenter has labored industriously in the field of song 
and his harvest is rich and full. The vocal pieces, too, are often 
imbued with the poignancy and emotion that have eluded him 
in some of his instrumental works. Looking upon this literature 
as a whole, it would seem that Carpenter has done more than any 
other native musical creator to bring honor and respect to American 
song. Not, to be sure, that all of Carpenter’s lyrical productions 
stand upon the loftiest plane of art. There are songs, like the 
early “Treat Me Nice” (written in 1905), which Mr. Carpenter 
would like to see suppressed. Even “Her Voice,” a setting of a 
text by Oscar Wilde, composed seven years later than the pre- 
viously mentioned work, is scarcely worthy of the gifts which called 
it into being. But it would be easy, for that matter, to pick out 
songs that are commonplace or dull, or both, from the works of the 
greatest masters. The large majority of Carpenter’s vocal offer- 
ings are of the most admirable purity of style, steeped in an 
atmosphere of poetry and of musical refinement such as is seldom 
met with in American song literature—literature in which so often 
the “‘pot-boiler’” rules supreme. 

The poetic quality manifested itself early in Carpenter’s 
vocal work. “The Green River,” written in 1909 to a text by 
Lord Alfred Douglas, is pregnant with poetic suggestion and this, 
too, may be said about “Le Ciel’’ (Verlaine), written the fol’ »wing 
year. Some of the songs written before and about the period of 
“The Green River” are less arresting, but no critical listener in 
that period can have hearkened to the two works that have just 
been mentioned without having come to the conviction that their 
creator would be heard from in the future. “Il pleure dans mon 
coeur” (Verlaine) was composed in the same year as “Le Ciel,” 
and breathes much of the same beauty and imaginativeness. 
Carpenter was able, too, to put more than mere charm into the 
song; the conception of the music, as he felt it, involved the con- 
stant iteration of one note and the technical skill with which this 
was accomplished is worthy of all praise. Cornelius tried the same 
device in his song “Ein Ton,” but he missed the spell of beauty 
that Carpenter was able to weave round his work. 

Passing by “The Cock shall crow” (1908), which is rather 
ordinary, there should be mentioned a delicate setting of Waller’s 
“Go, lovely rose” (1908); “Little Fly” (1909), which is interesting 
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without being much more; “Looking-glass River,”’ an expressive 
setting of Stevenson’s verses, dating from 1909; and a somber one 
of Verlaine’s “Chanson d’Automne,” a product of the following 
year. The two last-named lyrics disclose Carpenter’s fondness— 
in the earlier songs at least—of making use of the lowest range of 
the piano in writing the accompaniments. It was in 1913 that 
Carpenter made a leap forward with the composition of his ““Gitan- 
jali,” a setting of six poems by Rabindranath Tagore. There is 
exquisite music in these settings. ‘When I bring to you colour’d 
toys” and “The sleep that flits on baby’s eyes’’—respectively the 
first and third of the cycle—have out-paced the other songs in 
popularity, but all are of extraordinary worth. Another cycle, 
“Watercolors,” composed in 1915, carried a mood different from 
that of “Gitanjali.”” In “Watercolors” Carpenter went to four 
Chinese poems translated by Herbert A. Giles, Professor of 
Chinese at the University of Cambridge. In the songs there is 
made manifest an irresistible combination of whimsicality and 
expressiveness. It is perhaps in music such as this that the 
Chicago composer is most typically represented. A year or so 
ago he made a version for orchestra of the piano accompaniments 
to the songs and this was given at a performance of the Allied Arts 
in Chicago, greatly to the rapture of the connoisseurs. 

The dialect songs include two whose texts have been drawn 
from the Dorsetshire poems of William Barnes and six which, as 
to their poems, have a Negro origin. The Dorsetshire songs are 
“Don’t Ceire” and “‘Wull ye come in early Spring.” The first 
of these is admirable in its humor and in the spiritedness of its 
vocal and piano parts. The second is not particularly inspired. 
Carpenter began experimenting with Negro music as early as 1905, 
when he wrote “Treat me nice’’—one of his failures. ‘The Lawd 
is smilin’ through the do’ ” followed in 1918 and is a highly effective 
example of Negro characteristics in the voice-part with Carpenter- 
ian treatment of the accompaniment. Still later came the cycle 
of Four Negro Songs—‘“‘Shake your brown feet, honey,” “The 
Cryin’ Blues,” “Jazz-Boys” and ‘That Soothin’ Song”—which, 
composed in March, 1926, was published the following year. 
There is distinct fascination in these lyrics. The harmonic effects 
are more astringent than in the earlier works and the composer 
has been successful in keeping intact the spirit of Negro art, at 
the same time giving musical value to its setting. To the music 
of the people ““The Home-Road” surely belongs. Carpenter wrote 
it in July, 1917, when the war fever was at its height and the song 
is one of the very few products of the period which survived that 
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calamitous struggle. Edward Elgar once said: ‘‘Why should a 
composer always write in an exacting spirit? Why not relax the 
bow occasionally? My conception of a composer’s duty includes 
his being a bard for the people. He ought to write a popular tune 
sometimes.” The English master pointed his case by writing the 
marches in “Pomp and Circumstance,” and Carpenter seconded 
him by the production of ““The Home-Road.” 

Of the larger works by Carpenter the Sonata for piano and 
violin was the earliest in which he essayed the design that had been 
the basis of the classical cyclic form. Published in 1913 with a 
dedication to his teacher Bernhard Ziehn, Carpenter struck a note 
in the Sonata that had not been sounded by American composers 
before. There is that which is akin to Franck in the poetic at-: 
mosphere of the opening movement, whose music, a decade and 
a half ago, must have been something of a harmonic revelation to 
many a concert-goer. The second movement opens with brisk 
rhythmical vigor, but undeniably it is spoilt by the middle section, 
whose style suddenly plunges into the sort of tuneful obviousness 
that tickled the ears of music-lovers in mid-Victorian days. What- 
ever regret may result from this falling from grace in the second 
movement of the Sonata is removed by the sheer beauty and 
imaginativeness of the third. Nor is there any falling off in the 
finale, whose exuberance of spirit mixed with romantic sentiment is 
captivating to the ear. 

Another work of importance in which the piano is concerned 
is the Concertino for piano and orchestra which, performed for 
the first time by Percy Grainger at a concert of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, March 10, 1916, was characterized by its com- 
poser as “‘in effect, a light-hearted conversation between piano and 
orchestra—as between two friends who have travelled different 
paths and become a little garrulous over their separate experiences. 
The conversation is mostly of rhythms—American, Oriental and 
otherwise.” 

There is admirable writing in this Concertino. The Spanish 
strain, to which reference already has been made, peeps out in the 
opening movement, with not a little of Carpenter’s characteristic 
whimsicality as well. There is real and nostalgic beauty in the 
slow movement, and while the 5-8 section which follows it does not 
quite convince one that this particular quintuple setting of the 
music was the only one that could express its creator’s inspiration, 
it is undeniably clever. A little waltz-tune in the Glockenspiel, 
which arrives toward the close of the movement, is evidently a 
jeu d’ esprit on the part of Mr. Carpenter, as is also the introduction 
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of “Dixie” and “The Old Folks at Home” in the closing pages 
of the score. Taking it as a whole, the Concertino is one of the 
most important contributions made by American composers to the 
literature of the piano and orchestra. The piano-writing is at 
once grateful and brilliant, and it would be well indeed if native 
and foreign virtuosi would occasionally forsake the hackneyed 
repertory so many of them affect, and offer their listeners a com- 
position which, like this work by Carpenter, is as interesting as 
it is effective. 

The composer’s smaller piano pieces are worthy of respect 
as musique de salon contributions that have more than mere 
elegance to recommend them. The “Polonaise Américaine” 
has achieved well-deserved popularity, for it possesses gusto and a 
certain breezy spiritedness which make it attractive. The “Im- 
promptu,” published the same year (1915), as a companion piece, 
is rather less appealing, its message being cast in a less spontaneous 
form. “Little Indian” and “Little Dancer’ (1916), are short, 
pleasant and not difficult. Mr. Carpenter, having made a success 
with his “Polonaise Américaine” in 1915, evidently bethought 
himself to follow it up with a “Tango Américain” in 1921. The 
latter piece has not won the popularity which visited its prede- 
cessor, yet it is full of interesting rhythm, even if its melody is 
less immediately striking than that of the “Polonaise.” There is 
interesting material, too, in the four pieces published (1923) under 
the collective title “Diversions.”” The first of these is really 
imaginative and charming. There is quaintness in the chinoiserie 
of the second and piquancy in the character— again Spanish—of 
the third and fourth. 

Carpenter’s symphonic works deserve extended comment. 
Few of his fellow-composers in this country have demonstrated 
as much brilliancy as colorists. Nor has he many rivals in the 
art of establishing a mood with often light and simple touches. 
Yet Carpenter’s moods are not varied. His most successful 
accomplishments have been associated with a certain whimsicality 
that is not inevitably humorous—often, indeed, it is framed in 
poetry. One of his earliest, as well as one of his most successful 
scores was the suite which, entitled ‘““Adventures in a Perambu- 
lator,” was composed in 1914 and published in 1917. No dis- 
cussion of this work can be undertaken without preliminary 
reference to its creator’s gift for writing words as well as notes. 
The “program” of “Adventures in a Perambulator’”’ is a little 
masterpiece of its kind. The description by the baby of its im- 
pressions of life, when the nurse wheels it out for an airing, once 
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read cannot easily be forgotten. Certainly it should be given 
quotation in this place, if only as proof that the musician who wrote 
it has more than one string to his bow. 


I. 
En Voiture! 


Every morning—after my second breakfast—if the wind and the 
sun are favorable, I go out. I should like to go alone, but my will is 
overborne. My Nurse is appointed to take me. She is older than I, 
and very powerful. While I wait for her, resigned, I hear her cheerful 
steps, always the same. I am wrapped in a vacuum of wool, where there 
are no drafts. A door opens and shuts. Iam placed in my perambulator, 
a strap is buckled over my stomach, my Nurse stands firmly behind— 
and we are off! 


Il. 


The Policeman 


Out is wonderful! It is always different, though one seems to have 
been there before. I cannot fathom it all. Some sounds seem like 
smells. Some sights have echoes. It is confusing, but it is Life! For 
instance, the Policeman—an Unprecedented Man! Round like a ball; 
taller than my Father. Blue—fearful—fascinating! I feel him before 
he comes. I see him after he goes. I try to analyze his appeal. It is 
not buttons alone, nor belt, nor baton. I suspect it is his eye and the 
way he walks. He walks like Doom. My Nurse feels it too. She be- 
comes less firm, less powerful. My perambulator hurries, hesitates, and 
stops. They converse. They ask each other questions!—some with 
answers, some without. I listen, with discretion. When I feel that they 
have gone far enough, I signal to my Nurse, a private signal, and the 
Policeman resumes his enormous Blue March. He is gone, but I feel 
him after he goes. 


III. 


The Hurdy-Gurdy. 


Then suddenly there is something else. I think it is a sound. We 
approach it. My ear is tickled to excess. I find that the absorbing 
noise comes from a box—something like my music-box, only much larger, 
and on wheels. A dark man is turning the music out of the box with a 
handle, just as I do with mine. A dark lady, richly dressed, turns when 
the man gets tired. They both smile. I smile too, with restraint, for 
music is the most insidious form of noise. And such music! So gay! 
I tug at the strap over my stomach. I have a wild thought of dancing 
with my Nurse and my perambulator—all three of us together. Suddenly, 
at the climax of our excitement, I feel the approach of a phenomenon 
that Iremember. It is the Policeman. He has stopped the music. He 
has frightened away the dark man and the lady with their music-box. 
He seeks the admiration of my Nurse for his act. He walks away, his 
buttons shine, but far off I hear again the forbidden music. Delightful 
forbidden music! 
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IV. 
The Lake. 


Sated with adventure, my Nurse firmly pushes me on, and before I 
recover my balance I am face to face with new excitement. The land 
comes to an end, and there at my feet is the Lake. All my other sen- 
sations are joined in one. I see, I hear, I feel the quiver of the little 
waves as they escape from the big ones and come rushing up over the 
sand. Their fear is pretended. They know the big waves are amiable, 
for they can see a thousand sunbeams dancing with impunity on their 
very backs. Waves and sunbeams! Waves and sunbeams! Blue 
water—white clouds—dancing, swinging! A white sea-gull floating in 
the air. That is My Lake! 


V. 
Dogs. 


We pass on. Probably there is nothing more in the world. If there 
is, it is superfluous. There IS. It is Dogs! We come upon them with- 
out warning. Not one of them—all of them. First, one by one; then in 
pairs; then in societies. Little dogs, with sisters; big dogs, with aged 
parents. Kind dogs, brigand dogs, sad dogs, and gay. They laugh, they 
fight, they run. And at last, in order to hold my interest, the very 
littlest brigand starts a game of “Follow the Leader,” followed by all 
the others. It is tremendous! 


VI. 
Dreams. 


Those dogs have gone! It is confusing, but it is Life! My mind 
grows numb. My cup is too full. I have a sudden conviction that it is 
well that I am not alone. That firm step behind reassures me. The 
wheels of my perambulator make a sound that quiets my nerves. I lie 
very still. I am quite content. In orderto think more clearly, I close 
my eyes. My thoughts are absorbing. I deliberate upon my Mother. 
Most of the time my Mother and my Nurse have but one identity in my 
mind, but at night or when I close my eyes, I can easily tell them apart, 
for my Mother has the greater charm. I hear her voice quite plainly 
now, and feel the touch of her hand. It is pleasant to live over again the 
adventures of the day—the long blue waves curling in the sun, the Police- 
man who is bigger than my Father, the music-box and my friends, the 
Dogs. It is pleasant to lie quite still and close my eyes, and listen to the 
wheels of my perambulator. How very large the world is! How many 
things there are! 


The music in “Adventures in a Perambulator” is, in some 
respects, among the most attractive that its composer has given to 
the world. In it there is nothing of the grand style; for neither the 
subject nor Mr. Carpénter’s particular variety of talent has much, 
or anything, to do with the grand style. But it has humor, fantasy 
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and that romantic whimsicality that figures in so much of the 
composer’s work. The motive of the perambulator is so exact 
a reflection in sound of one of those domestic vehicles in action, 
that no one listening to it would be able to restrain a smile. Ex- 
cellent fooling, too, is the movement entitled “The Hurdy-Gurdy,” 
in which the “Miserere” from “Il Trovatore” is ground out ludi- 
crously by a xylophone, a celesta and a piano. Nor is Mr. 
Carpenter’s imaginative humor less adroit in “Dogs,” in which 
the barking of the animals is mingled with ““Where, O Where has 
my Little Dog Gone?” and “Ach, du lieber Augustin,” and in 
which a little fugue at the end is absurdly suggestive of a canine 
“follow the leader.” Two of the movements—“The Lake” and 
“‘Dreams’’—provide poetic contrast, but it is difficult to resist the 
conviction that their creator was less stimulated by their “‘pro- 
gram’”’ than he had been by the fantastic pictures which formed 
the other movements of the suite. 

The two other purely symphonic works by Carpenter are a 
symphony, written for the Norfolk Festival of 1917, and “A Pilgrim 
Vision,” composed at the suggestion of Leopold Stokowski for 
the concert given by the Philadelphia Orchestra in connection 
with the Mayflower Tercentenary celebration, November 26, 1920. 

The symphony, written in 1916-1917, has for its motto 
“Sermons in Stones,” a phrase that occurs in the second act of 
Shakespeare’s “‘As You Like It,” where it begins “Sweet are the 
uses of adversity,” and ends, “Sermons in stones, and good in 
everything.” While this motto would not seem to have much 
bearing upon a musical composition, its connection is in the 
direction of optimism. The symphony is a remarkably fine work, 
but scarcely of the type whose beauty is apparent at one hearing. 
That the composition has failed to excite the public and, there- 
fore, has been only infrequently performed is to be regretted; for 
the number of first-rate American symphonies is comparatively 
small. The symphony, moreover, is unpublished, and the demand 
for such works—on the part of conductors, at least—is often in 
exact ratio to their accessibility. 

“A Pilgrim Vision” also is still in manuscript. It has been 
seldom in the history of musical composition that a piéce d’occasion 


has risen to any soaring heights of beauty. There have been. 


enough exceptions to point to the rule, but Mr. Carpenter’s 
tercentenary piece can scarcely be said to belong to them. The 
composer set out to depict—as he declared in the program-book 
of the Philadelphia performance—‘“‘the grim little Puritan band 
in a last religious service in England, the march to the sea and the 
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embarkation.” The religious service is set forth in the “Old 
Hundredth” played upon the organ, and there is music of a pro- 
cessional character which, presumably, denotes the progress to the 
ship. This material is less stimulating than some of the music 
connected with the sea, in which Carpenter apparently loses the 
self-conscious conviction that the Puritans are sitting on his 
score. Taken as a whole, “A Pilgrim Vision” is not one of the 
works of which their creator has most reason to be proud. 

There must now be considered the compositions that Car- 
penter has written for the stage. All these are ballets. The first 
was “The Birthday of the Infanta,” based upon Oscar Wilde’s 
story of the same name. Other composers have been attracted 
by this tale, among them Schreker and Sekles, who, like Carpenter, 
made the adventures of the dwarf and the infanta the subject of 
a ballet, and Alexander von Zemlinsky, who turned them into an 
opera. 

“The Birthday of the Infanta”’ was produced by the Chicago 
Opera Association at the Auditorium, Chicago, December 23, 
1919. The scenes and action of the work were arranged by Adolph 
Bolm—who also gave a notable interpretation to the part of Pedro, 
the dwarf—and the ballet was conducted by Louis Hasselmans. 
The action of the piece followed in the main the details of Wilde’s 
story. The little Infanta—delightfully interpreted at the Chicago 
performance by Miss Ruth Page—comes out of her palace de- 
pressed, because it is her birthday and apparently that important 
fact has been forgotten by the world. But a surprise party has 
been planned for her. The birthday guests come running in; 
majordomos and servants appear, bearing gifts, and are followed 
by the gypsy dancers, the juggler and tight-rope walker, the make- 
believe bull with boys on hobby horses who will pretend to fight it. 
Finally a weird creature, who has been caught in the forest, is 
brought in. This is Pedro the dwarf. He dances for the little 
princess who, in her admiration and excitement, throws her hand- 
kerchief to him. Pedro is filled with extraordinary emotion. 
He wonders if the princess can have found him beautiful; if, 
maybe, she loves him. 

After the cook has brought in a wonderful birthday cake and 
the Infanta and the children have followed him into the palace to 
eat it, Pedro, left alone, wanders into deserted chambers of the 
building, thinking of his princess. It has grown dark and the 
rooms are gloomy. Suddenly he sees a terrible figure approach- 
ing him. Pedro stops in affright and the figure stops, too. It is 
his own reflection that he sees in a mirror. Horror-struck at this 
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first revelation to him of his deformed body, Pedro asks himself 
what impression such a body could have made upon the little 
Infanta. In despair he again tries the dance which he had per- 
formed before her, but now it is an ugly and perverted thing, such 
as he imagines it must have appeared to her. The dwarf falls 
exhausted to the floor and dies. Some of the children have passed 
the door of the room, playing a game. Some of them enter, but 
do not see the huddled form of Pedro lying in the gloom. The 
princess enters, too, and she recognizes the dwarf. Kneeling, she 
touches him with her handkerchief, but the form does not move. 
The Infanta starts back with a vague feeling of horror in her soul, 
and steals away. 

This is an admirable story for choreographic treatment and 
Carpenter has made much of it. Particularly in the earlier sections 
of the work—the opening scene, the spectacle of the gypsy dancers, 
the jugglers, the mock bull-fight and the dance of the dwarf— 
the score of “The Birthday of the Infanta” abounds in vivid 
touches. The composer had learnt much symphonically from the 
work which he had done on the symphony, the suite “Adventures 
in a Perambulator” and the Concertino for piano and orchestra, 
and skillful handling of the orchestra in the ballet, the fine manipu- 
lation of color were demonstrated with unerring skill. Only in 
the closing scene—the death of Pedro—did one feel that Carpenter 
had somehow missed the mark at which he aimed. High emotions 
and tragedy are planes of expression on which his gifts rest some- 
what uneasily. Perhaps the composer felt some realization of 
this himself; for neither of his other works for the stage, and few 
of his songs, dealt, even remotely, with either the one or the other. 
A work that concerned itself with Spain offered extraordinary 
opportunities to a musician so devoted to the rhythms of that 
romantic land, and it is not too much to declare that some of the 
most brilliant and enticing Spanish music of modern times went 
into the score of Carpenter’s first ballet. 

In “Krazy Kat” Carpenter returned to that combination of 
humor and music which had made “Adventures in a Perambu- 
lator” so delightful a work of art. This “jazz-pantomime’”— the 
composer’s own term for the work—was written to a scenario by 
George Herriman, whose cartoons dealing with Krazy Kat and 
Ignatz Mouse have been made familiar to multitudes of news- 
paper-readers. Carpenter worked on the score from June to 
August, 1921, and the first hearing of the music was given at con- 
certs of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Chicago, in December 
of that year. The premiére of “Krazy Kat” as a pantomime took 
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place at the Town Hall, New York, January 20, 1922. The work 
was staged by Adolf Bolm, who mimed the part of Krazy Kat, and 
George Barrére conducted the orchestra. There is delightful 
fooling in this ballet, in which Carpenter has been extraordinarily 
successful in fitting grotesque and comical situations with their 
apparently exact equivalents in sound. Much of this success is 
due, to be sure, to his ability to seek out and to manipulate the 
bizarre tints on the orchestral palette; much of it, too, is con- 
cerned with his clever handling of equally bizarre harmonies. 
And in “Krazy Kat,” as in “The Birthday of the Infanta,”’ Car- 
penter makes evident his astonishing and persuasive talent for 
transforming ordinary dance-rhythms into novel and exciting 
lilts of tune. The “Kat-nip Blues” in “Krazy Kat” is a little 
masterpiece of its kind. Mr. Herriman’s cartoons would not have 
seemed a fruitful soil for his collaborator’s Iberian proclivities, 
but Carpenter will not be denied and there is a Spanish dance for 
the feline hero. 

“Skyscrapers” represents the composer in his most advanced 
phase. The condensed plan of this work, as indicated in the pub- 
lished score, is as follows: 


‘Skyscrapers’ is a ballet which seeks to reflect some of the many 
rhythmic movements and sounds of modern American life. It has no 
story, in the usually accepted sense, but proceeds on the simple fact that 
American life reduces itself essentially to violent alternations of work 
and play, each with its own peculiar and distinctive rhythmic character. 
The action of the ballet is merely a series of moving decorations reflecting 
some of the obvious external features of this life, as follows: 

Scene 1—Symbols of restlessness. 

Scene 2—An abstraction of the skyscraper and of the work that 
produces it—and the interminable crowd that passes by. 

Scene 3—The transition from work to play. 

Scene 4—Any ‘Coney Island,’ and a reflection of a few of its mani- 
fold activities—interrupted presently by a ‘throw-back,’ in the movie 
sense, to the idea of work, and reverting with equal suddenness to play. 

Scene 5—The return from play to work. 

Scene 6—Skyscrapers. 


It is scarcely necessary to state that, as “Skyscrapers” reflects 
“some of the many rhythmic movements and sounds of American 
life,” the influence of “‘jazz’”’ is potent in the score. Mr. Oscar 
Thompson, who wrote upon Carpenter’s ballet at the time of its 
first performance at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
is of the opinion that “Skyscrapers” contains “not literal jazz, 
but jazz as it has filtered through the mind of a musician who thinks 
in terms of art, and whose purpose was to write an art-work, not 
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merely to add to America’s store of popular music.” This is very 
true; comparatively little of Carpenter’s “jazz” would be hailed 
rapturously by the ladies and gentlemen who step it out upon the 
floors of our cafés dansants. But there is more that is redolent 
of our soil in the score of “Skyscrapers” than “jazz.” Its com- 
poser has taken thought unto the Negroes and the music which 
they cultivate—music which Dvor4k once declared was the 
foundation upon which to build an American school of composition. 
This does not refer to snatches of ““Massa’s in the Cold, Cold 
Ground,” heard in the middle of the work, but to such a passage 
as that in the Coney Island scene, in which a Negro chorus entones 
a dreamy chant while a banjo and a soprano saxophone are heard 
in comment upon it. There is more of the true character and the 
nostalgia of Afro-American music in those few measures than in 
the whole of the ““New World” symphony. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the art which Carpenter 
put into “Skyscrapers” was the harmonic complexity of its score. 
In the literature of ultra-modern music, with its insistence upon 
atonality and polytonality, there are the works, extraordinarily 
numerous, which have bizarre progressions and nothing else; and 
there are those which contain ideas as well as curious chords. No 
one who has made a study of Carpenter’s ballet could have any 
doubt that, although he advanced further in it harmonically than 
in any previous work, he always has definite subject-matter upon 
which to hang his chord-progressions, which in themselves fre- 
quently make the music of the latter-day Germans seem pale and 
wan. “Skyscrapers” is a work Stravinsky would have liked to have 
written when, realizing that he had come to the boundary line of his 
twentieth-century resources, he turned his back upon the modern 
idiom and snatched nervously at the mantle of Bach. And not 
less remarkable than Carpenter’s harmonic maturity in “Sky- 
scrapers” is the maturity of his orchestral scoring in the work. 
There is no groping for “‘effects.”” The certainty of touch that 
was a notable feature of so early a composition as ““Adventures in 
a Perambulator” is pushed to even a higher power in the Chicago 
composer’s later ballet. 

Before leaving the subject of Carpenter’s larger works some- 
thing must be said concerning his string-quartet. This contri- - 
bution to the rather limited repertory of American chamber-music 
was finished in July, 1927, and the first public production was 
given at the Chamber-Music Festival in the Library of Congress 
at Washington, by the Rosé String-Quartet, of Vienna, April 28, 
1928. It is in a work of this description that the highest qualities 
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of a composer are to be observed. To such a work many have 
been called, but few have been chosen. There can be no doubt 
that Carpenter has tilled the field of chamber-music with admirable 
success in this string-quartet, the writing in which is in the modern 
rather than in the classic vein. The opening of the piece, with its 
syncopated complexity of rhythm, is more curious than beautiful, 
but, having had his fling with cross-accents, the composer carries 
his four instruments into a region of truly alluring charm. The 
composition is not divided into several movements complete in 
themselves, but employs the unified design that consists of con- 
tinuous music in three uninterrupted sections, the material of 
the first returning in the course of the third. The slow section 
has moments of striking originality, and in the last division of the 
work Carpenter’s fanciful whimsicality crops out once more, and 
in it there is more than a hint of his liking for the rhythms of Iberian 
song. 

When the history of music in America—the history of its later 
phases—comes to be written, the achievements of John Alden 
Carpenter will necessarily form material for an important chapter. 
Living in an age that apparently has parted company with the 
ideals and the practices of earlier composers, Carpenter has not 
only contributed to it the brand of music which is of modernity 
modern, but he has suffused it with the warmth and beauty that 
have been the constituents of the finest classic art. Moreover, the 
creator of “Skyscrapers” is of all our composers the most typically 
American. Nationalism, as such, is less in favor among composers 
of the twentieth century than it was in the century that went 
before. There is not in Carpenter’s music the racial tang which set 
the Russian Borodin apart from his colleagues in Germany or 
France or brought an ephemeral popularity to Grieg; but the 
essence of our highly vitalized American life, our febrile activity, 
our somewhat superficial emotion, our boundless energy are deeply 
implanted in the Chicago master’s style. 


* * 
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COMPOSITIONS BY JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER 


OrcHESTRA Composed Published 


Suite, “Adventures in a Perambulator”................. eae 
Suite, ‘““The Birthday of the Infanta”’ 
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PIaANo AND ORCHESTRA Composed Published 
A a er ee eee Te ee ee 1917 

BaALLetTs 
The ~~ * of the Infanta. . 5-0 ED 3s veces MS. 
Krazy Kat ‘ ee =e . 1922 
Skyscrapers. . oD 055 we nde 1926 

CxHaMBER-Mvsic 
Seuate tae Fie GG VIGO... os. csc cscsaccccccsescces SER .1912 
SE 6 occ 5 cae ds oun Cie do beee ie. bie ehenN a ee 1929 

SoncGs 
Improving Songs for Anxious Children.................1901-1902.......... 1903 
Treat Me Nice. ameeae ws ‘ 1905 ..1906 
The Cock Shall Crow. DE Swotennean 1912 
May the Maiden. . aisle Satta co eateek Fa ow aan euioatne _.. eee 1912 
ih a a ae peg gS BE vipa aes 1912 
NN TTC Eee + ae 
SO ES ey rer me ere rer 1909 .» 8088 
Little Fly.. 1909 ...1912 
Looking-Glass River. . ea ..1912 
When the misty shadows glide... ................5.0+. 1910 .1912 
Chanson d’Automne. 1 UE a 1912 
Dansons la gigue. 1910 ..1912 
Il pleure dans mon ceeur. eee 1912 
Le Ciel. 1910 ...1912 
Bid me to live... 1911 ..1912 
A Cradle-Song. . Se ee een Pe ee ee? Saree 1912 
oe ody Sata 1911 ...1912 
Fog-Wraiths. . 1912 ...1918 
Her Voice. 1912 ...19138 
The Player Queen. . 1914 .. 19015 
Les Silhouettes. 1912 ...1918 
To One Unknown. ede at eich ne Stes 1912 ...1918 
Wull ye come in the ‘early spring. Fe ee eh ite sth weitege Yai 1914 ..1918 
Gitanjali:. ; atom BT ites a ceee 1914 

When I bring t to you colour’d toys” 

On the day when death will knock at thy door 

The sleep that flits on baby’s eyes 

On the seashore of endless worlds 

Light, my light 
po Ee ... 1915 
iio 5. .cc lege Kaktaw ae ene netore ss -eeeNen 1915 .. 1916 

On a Screen 

The Odalisque 

The Highwaymen 

Toa ——~ Gentleman 
The Home-Road. << rere 1917 
Khaki Sammy Sid iis ts Gb ae a aR ae ME kk ou hee 1917 
The Lawd is smilin’ through Sea me eee 1918 
aa yaiiaiaamaas SE .1918 
Serenade. . oe . Serer 1921 
Slumber- Song. . ee 1921 

er 1927 


Four Negro Songs:. 
Shake your brown feet, “Honey — 
The Cryin’ Blues 
Jazz-Boys 
That Soothin’ Song 
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Piano Composed Published 
eS i Sane nee nae cde aeedigu +40 a0 tees 

ET alc Paro 260555660 5 boise 6Se sae bie wee wee 
A iow (pins aisle wai os GaGa aR HH Vee & BM 
as og a cig vig bb eben Ree CORE Sah 
III, 6 oe one ovis 060-065: 0105 

BE UOTE POON 65s ce don oce e000 008 ssnevsccien 


N. B.: With the exception of three songs—‘‘May the Maiden,” “The Heart’s 
Country” and “When the misty shadows glide’—published by Oliver Ditson Co., 
Boston, Mass., all of John Alden Carpenter’s compositions are published by G. Schirmer 
(Inc.), New York. 














MUSICAL TENDENCIES 
IN CONTEMPORARY RUSSIA 


By LEONID SABANEEV 


logical experiment, the results of which it may be difficult 

and premature to discuss at present. But the effects of this 
experiment make themselves felt in every domain. Never, per- 
haps, in the history of the world—with the possible exception of 
ancient Sparta—has there been a state which has so assiduously 
supervised all the functions of the national organism and brought 
them into line with its own ideas. Even music, apparently the 
most abstract of the arts, has come within its purview. In con- 
temporary Russia nothing is created until it has been considered 
theoretically and a scheme of construction prepared. The central 
idea in regard to music and the other arts is the establishment of a 
“proletarian” art, an art created by the proletariat, which (in 
theory, at least) has come into power. Moreover, theorists have 
for a long time been working out the fundamental lines of this 
hypothetical art, though, truth to tell, with regard to the results 
they are not quite unanimous. My intention in this article is to 
show the nature of these theories and the outcome of their 
practical application. 

In the sphere of music an obscure and obstinate struggle has 
been carried on throughout the eleven years of republican Russia’s 
existence—not between purely musical groups and parties, but 
between political musical parties, if I may thus express it; between 
the supporters of the development of music on previous lines and 
those who aimed at a proletarian organization of the tonal art. 
The differences of opinion were more substantial than those which 
separated the old musical groups—at one time the conservatives 
and the radicals of music instinctively endeavoured to join forces 
against the incomprehensible and foreign foe in the shape of art 
on a sociological footing. 

On the eve of the Russian Revolution there were two distinct 
and hostile groups—the left and the right—whose general features - 
were those characteristic of the identical or analogous groupings 
in the West. After the Revolution they disappeared, and we 
observe two main schools of thought—the advocates of pure 
music and social music respectively. 
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As I have said, the hypothetical proletarian art was developed 
—like the whole of the Marxist’ doctrine—theoretically, by ‘a 
priori constructions.”” There was as yet no trace of any proletar- 
ian art, there was not even a single member of the real proletariat 
capable of composing and writing down half a dozen notes, but 
the theorists knew what the contours and signs of the new art 
were to be. It is true, as already mentioned, that the results of 
their theorizing were by no means in accord; the only thing they 
had in common was that this new, universal art of the future, this 
proletarian music, must be entirely different from its predecessor, 
which was a survival and must be fought and destroyed. 

These musical theorists of the proletarian art, who made their 
appearance in 1919 or 1920, were soon split into groups holding 
different opinions. The two most important might be called the 
“democratic” and the “demagogic” respectively. The former 
assumed that the music of the proletariat would be comprehensible 
to the genuine worker of to-day, would express his tastes. Music 
must therefore be simplified, must be deprived of its artificial 
characteristics and become purely vocal, in the shape of “‘workers’ 
songs” for chorus, solo, and community singing. Examples were 
sought, either in folk-music (the ethnographical school), or in 
the creations of composers of a national type, such as Moussorgsky, 
or, again, in the style of the factory songs. The most important 
consideration in all this was that everything should be made 
primitive, so that the musical art should become international 
and universally understood, and should not be the privilege of the 
upper classes, of the cream of society—the intelligentsia. It was 
also inferred that the former bourgeois art, whether classical 
or modernist, ought to be, if not destroyed, at least anathematized, 
and in no case encouraged. What was needed was music calcu- 
lated to suit the tastes of the people, the workers. 

The other group, which I have christened demagogic, was 
cleverer and less straightforward. Its supporters, wedded to 
scientific Marxism, reckoned that it was inadvisable from an artistic 
point of view to consider the contemporary proletarian, who was 
undeveloped and had little culture. The music of the proletariat 
should appeal to the proletarian of the future, who would be 
possessed of taste, either self-developed or acquired from others. 
It was supposed that certain persons knew what that taste would 
be, and, as in the case of the preceding group, it was further as- 
sumed that the tastes of all proletarians would be identical, that 
all of them would receive music in the same way, whereas amongst 
the bourgeoisie different people had different likes and dislikes. 
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In putting forward these views, the second group was really 
making a tactical move to justify in the sight of the triumphant 
and predominating Marxist doctrine the existing work of certain 
left-wing composers. It was a necessary step to safeguard their 
existence and their careers, and to prove that the music of the left 
was pleasing to the Communist deities of the Marxist religion. In 
this respect the situation of music was as tragic as that of the 
other arts—painting, literature, sculpture, and architecture—in 
the early days of militant Communism. The left wing proclaimed 
itself, very successfully, to be proletarian, and serviceable to the 
new creed. The fact is, the leaders of Communist politics in Russia, 
especially during the period immediately following the Revolution, 
were quite unprepared to discuss esthetics; in the sphere of social 
problems their theoretical positions may have been excellently 
worked out, but in regard to music and painting they were as 
innocent as babes; taken in the mass they had no artistic tastes or 
training, and were profoundly indifferent to art. On the whole, 
Lenin had no discrimination in music, and its effect upon him, as 
upon all anti-musical people, was evidently merely psychological; 
nor were the other promoters of the “first conscription” much in 
advance of him. It was extremely easy to persuade a crude public, 
ignorant of art, to accept anything, since they had no convictions 
on the subject, and were ready to believe whatever they were told, 
provided only that it could be shown to be in accordance with 
Marxism. So far as art is concerned, the whole of the early period 
of militant Communism presents a sufficiently lamentable picture, 
which I would characterize as the systematic fooling of politicians 
unversed in art by men mixed up with one section or the other, and 
working in their own interests. 

It might be pointed out that this was the case along the whole 
of the “‘artistic front”; all the active workers in art (they least of 
all are to be condemned) in the course of a bitter struggle for exis- 
tence, for the justification of the work to which they themselves 
were accustomed, demonstrated enthusiastically and frantically 
that their art was particularly agreeable to the Communist god 
and emanated from the Marxist teaching. The victor in the 
struggle was he whose proof was best prepared, and not the man 
whose talents or line of work were really suited to the moment. - 
In the early days of militant Communism the capitals were covered 
with futurist memorials (most of them were afterwards broken 
up or simply allowed to decay), and futurist buildings and projects 
(some of which, happily for art, proved to be technically unfeasible), 
whilst the poetry and music of the extreme left were every- 
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where in evidence. At that time hungry and ragged conductors 
and musicians assembled in icy concert halls—the temperature 
was from 7 to 10 degrees below zero—and with gloves on their 
frozen hands played the most modernist compositions to a com- 
pletely indifferent audience, who dropped in without payment 
and wandered out again, utterly perplexed. It was not until 
some years later, about the time of the “New Economic Policy” 
(1922), that the democratic line of music and of art in general 
began to raise its head. 

My task in this sketch does not include the discussion of the 
question as to which of the two schools really agrees best with the 
Marxist religion—the idea of an art for the worker that shall be 
comprehensible to him now, or of an art for the worker of the 
future, conceivable in some futurist or other form and semblance. 
As the Communists themselves are not agreed upon this point, it 
is the more permissible to us outsiders, who have no part in politics, 
to pay but little attention to it. My personal opinion is that the 
proletarian state can do without music or art of any kind; it needs 
things of general use, such as roads, hospitals, schools, sanatoria, 
and domestic and hygienic appliances. I believe that if the 
Communist life could be organized, it would be a commonwealth 
of hygiene and not of art, and the style of its mode of existence 
would be hygienic and not artistic; the artistic sense would be 
atrophied owing to its uselessness. The prophet of Communism 
himself, Lenin, was very nearly of this opinion. 

No one appears to have expressed this idea in so radical a 
form, but there have been attempts at a compulsory and logical 
approximation to it on the part of Marxist theorists, who arrived 
at the notion of a derived art as the ideal of the future art of 
Communist life. Theoretical thought had a vague feeling that a 
logical deduction from materialist premises could not possibly be 
propitious to art as such, that it must inevitably degenerate or be 
transformed into an industry. 

Thus these two camps stood facing each other and a duel 
began between them. They fought, moreover, with a weapon 
naturally adapted to inflict deep wounds—the weapon of Marxist 
orthodoxy. At first it seemed that the left, i. e., the demagogues, 
would win; then the victorious line was transferred to the demo- 
cratic side; later still there were signs of a “‘synthesis by arrange- 
ment.” Hencethefirst proletarian music was designed in accordance 
with the views of the extreme left and the innovators. It was 
considered that proletarian art should above all things be absolutely 
new, unprecedented, unusual; that it should entirely abolish the 
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music of the past. Grandiose schemes were drawn up. The idea 
was conceived of expropriating the creations of the great composers 
and of modifying them to suit the new consciousness; they 
altered the text of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, endeavoring to 
expunge its mysticism and to bring its ideology into harmony 
with the moment. They projected a new music, based on 
ultrachromaticism as the latest achievement of science; they 
created a symphony of factory sirens and automobile horns; they 
occupied themselves seriously with the problem of sonorous instru- 
ments, in order to produce new, workers’ symphonies for perform- 
ances, not in concert-halls, but in the public squares, under the open 
sky, so that the proletariat in the mass might attend them. They 
dreamed of the electrification of music, of replacing all the instru- 
ments by a single universal electrical apparatus, which would be 
orchestra and everything besides. In spite of the naive and 
fantastic nature of many of these plans and visions, it cannot be 
denied that at this period there was a sort of original exaltation, 
particularly strange and unexpected amongst a starving and unclad 
people. In this atmosphere there were created the Soviet “Musico- 
Scientific Institutes,” and the symphony of factory sirens— 
the latter, it is true, suffered lamentable damage when its reali- 
zation was attempted, as the performers, terrified by the roar of 
the sirens, fled in a panic, leaving the “instruments” to bellow, 
instead of playing the “Internationale.” In this atmosphere, too, 
the now famous apparatus of the engineer Theremin—the Theremin- 
vox—was invented. It would be ingenuous to suppose that the 
workers and the proletariat troubled themselves about these 
visions. No, the proletariat remained silent—all these fantasies 
were the spawn of the intelligentsia, these whimsical flights of 
thought in the long run, perhaps, were nothing more than the 
struggle for existence, the desire to create something to justify 
existence, the necessity of which, at this particular time, was the 
subject of very serious doubt. The musicians of the intelligentsia 
endeavoured by means of these rash projects to show the ruling 
class that they were necessary to the latter in some respects, 
that they sympathized with and were glad to help their conquerors, 
to whom they offered all the treasures of their knowledge and their 
inventive powers. The entire lack of any basis at the moment, 
and in particular the utter ignorance of the ruling authorities 
concerning such matters, permitted these projects to assume 
hypertrophied, Homeric outlines; the new lord and master liked 
anything strange and extravagant, even in speech, and, however 
curious it may seem, at that happy period it was easier to persuade 
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men of the indispensable necessity of something quite fantastic, 
some symphony of factory sirens under the open sky, or the general 
electrification of all the musicians and music-halls in the world, 
whereby to obtain the means of existence—it was easier to do this 
than to convince the ruling class of the need for the simplest 
and most elementary things, such as the provision of an instrument 
for the pianist, or in any case the supplying him with a pair of 
shoes. The ragged, half-naked, hungry musicians, who were 
fed on substitutes or not fed at all, exercised their wits on the 
principles of the extreme left and in beating the records for wild 
and extravagant schemes for the world of the future. The bulk 
of the ruling class, alas! remained especially indifferent to all 
this, though the executive authorities were occasionally inclined 
to sympathize with such projects. When they tried to explain to 
the worker why Tchaikovsky and his music were incompatible 
with the present day, he did not go to listen to them; at the clubs 
they put him in possession of the heritage of the bourgeosie, in 
the form of the sonatas of Mozart and Brahms, but he went there 
merely to smoke a couple of cigarettes and eat a roll; whilst the 
instruments requisitioned for the requirements of the proletariat 
were used to satisfy needs for which their construction made no 
provision, and which it is often impossible to describe. 

Towards the end of 1922 it became evident that the proletariat 
was not very anxious to make use of the musical heritage of the 
bourgeosie, and, saddest of all, did not see any need for it. The 
symphonies of sirens and the electrification of music fell through, 
since the power available was insufficient even for electric lighting. 
The workers received with apathy and scepticism the attempts to 
create symphonies of factory noises—symphonies consonant with 
the proletariat and of necessity supplanting Tchaikovsky’s 
“‘debilitated”’ music. They hinted very plainly that they had too 
much of the noises of the factory during the day to want to hear 
symphonies concocted of them by way of recreation. And the 
left, with its projects and innovations, began to wither and evapo- 
rate. On the heights, from which the theories and instructions 
were issued, they subjected their art to careful scrutiny and ceased 
to be so simple. It may seem paradoxical, but the tastes of the 
leaders themselves proved to be supremely bourgeois; they frankly 
preferred a fox-trot or a gipsy song to the proletarian symphony 
of factory noises. The tide of sympathy and success began to 
flow in the direction of the democrats. 

Before passing on to consider the democrats, it should be re- 
marked that this extreme, innovating, demagogic school, which con- 
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sidered that musical advance should keep pace with the advanced 
political theories of the left wing, really achieved very little 
in the way of practical composition. I have already spoken of 
the grievous fate of the “Symphony of Factory Sirens” conceived 
by the theorist Arseny Avramov, for which the authorities placed 
at his disposal (they may have been joking) certain factories, 
with the whole of their “‘vocal’”’ resources. Most of the composers 
of a serious and relatively left tendency, who had created and 
moulded themselves before the war, showed a manifest desire to 
preserve a political chastity and neutrality. They continued to 
write symphonies, quartets, and sonatas, without any proletarian 
application, and making no allowance whatever for an audience of 
workers—which infuriated their opponents. The unfortunate 
symphonists were accused of sabotage, of counter-revolutionary 
conduct, and thunders and lightnings were called down upon their 
modest heads. The impartial historian should note the fact that, 
in spite of these unpropitious circumstances, Russian composers 
managed to preserve for nearly ten years the political chastity 
dear to their hearts, and to remain politically neutral. On the 
tenth anniversary of the October Revolution, however, their 
patience and endurance gave out, and many were constrained to 
burst forth into compositions on this jubilee theme. Amongst 
those who proclaimed and professed “left” and “proletarian” 
tendencies, two only—Roslavets! and Lourié’—were straight men, 
having affirmed from the very first that this art of theirs was the 
real art of the workers. The latter, so far as they came across 
these compositions in their everyday life, which was so remote 
from music, apparently did not agree with this assertion. An 
attentive scrutiny of these composers leads us to conclude that 
their work, no matter whether good or bad, was sui generis, but 
the ideology attached to it was merely protective coloration, to 
ensure the possibility of performance under the conditions then 
existing, and to put themselves on the most favourable footing. 
The other, democratic school was timid and bashful at first. 
Its members were not by any means proletarians, but musicians 
of the conservative camp only, who used to write piéces d’occasion 
for jubilees and similar festivities. The ci-devant composers of 
“Coronation Cantatas” turned their attention to ‘Workers’ 
Hymns”; the command to write them came from a different 


14 communist, who afterwards left the party; occupied the post of chief musical 
censor. 


2A communist, who subsequently emigrated; Minister of Music from 1918 to 1921- 
22. 
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person, but the music remained. In other cases the process 
assumed still simpler forms; the compositions were not altered 
at all, but over such titles as “Under the Double Eagle” or 
“To the Memory of Admiral Makarov,” new names were pasted, 
e.g. “Sickle and Hammer,” or ““T'o the Memory of Ilyich.”” The 
musical language has never displayed such poverty of ideas, nor, 
I would even say, such lack of principle. The drawing-room 
composer of the once popular “Two Puppies” Valse became the 
author of the proletarian composition “The Brick-makers,”’ which 
proved on examination to be the same “Two Puppies” without 
any change in the facture. Kastalsky, the writer of sacred music, 
who composed some really beautiful canticles, admirable in their 
style, was compelled by the struggle for existence (religious music 
having become the object of persecution) to devote himself to 
turning out satirical songs ridiculing priests and monks, and even 
God Himself. A colossal literature was created for the mass of 
the workers, but, alas! it could not boast of originality; the best 
examples were compositions by previous, skilled musicians, usually 
conservatives (Sakhnovsky, Gliére, Kastalsky, Kochetov, and 
others), driven to take up this employment for the sake of the 
small earnings. They generally adopted the style of the Russian 
national school, in the form of couplets and ditties. Moussorgsky 
was a particular sufferer by this; the proletarian composers took 
his satirical passages and from them wrote fresh satires on the 
priest, the Tsar, and the merchant, whom they hated or ought to 
hate. At this time the “Association of Proletarian Composers” 
was formed, with the object of actively attacking the bourgeois 
element in music, of declaring war on elegance and bourgeois 
science and refinement. This being agitational literature, the 
State paid a good price for it, and it afforded these poor composers 
a subsistence of sorts. But it must be acknowledged that the 
workers did not go into raptures over this music; on the contrary, 
it very soon disgusted them, and they turned frankly to their 
classical balalaika, their own harmonists, and even at times to 
gipsy songs. So far, the musical art in Russia has not essentially 
brought forward a single genuine proletarian, a single genuine 
worker; if there have been and are any who claim to be such, a 
study of their biographies will show that they have almost invari- 
ably been members of the intelligentsia with protective coloration. 

In 1925-26 a moderate school of thought was promoted, by 
way of a compromise. It demanded a proletarian outlook, but 
it also called for a musical culture, and even proposed to take 
lessons from Western Europe. It was assumed that the art needed 
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by the U.S. S. R. at the given moment must be fully equipped with 
the European technique, but at the same time must be ideologically 
compatible with the state of affairs in Russia. As ideology 
generally has a very small point of contact with music, this demand 
for ideological consistency, when translated into the technical 
language of music, merely amounts to a choice of subjects and 
titles from the repertory of the current slogans. The composers 
quickly comprehended the new course, and for the tenth 
October anniversary a swarm of “October Cantatas” of every 
possible tendency, from the extreme left to the extreme right, was 
produced; new “‘compatible”’ ballets, such as Gliére’s ““Red Poppy,” 
appeared; and “compatible” operas, amongst them Zolotarev’s 
““Decembrists” and Triodin’s “Stenka Razin.” So far as the 
music itself was concerned, it differed in no respect from the work 
of any Western European master, and had not the least suggestion 
of compatibility. Thus a number of composers, previously 
characterized as unsympathetic, or even hostile, were suddenly 
included in the sphere of the compatible. _Myaskovsky, Gliére, 
Krein, Shostakovich, Roslavets, Gnesin—all of them became more 
or less revolutionary and complied with the “‘socialist commands.” 

So far as quality is concerned, the purely musical results of 
this compliance leave much to be desired. This art is least of all 
independent, and in its democratic manifestations it amazes one 
by its utter poverty and dullness. In its more refined forms, 
such as we get from Krein, Gnesin, and Myaskovsky, it is exactly 
similar to the other works of these composers, and consequently 
has nothing to do with revolution. 

What the Revolution did introduce into the life of art in the 
way of novelty and progress was the democratic trend, the impulse 
to make music accessible to the masses—hitherto in its most refined 
and subtle achievements it had been a preserve of the upper 
classes. To us musicians, as well as to any intelligent observer, 
it is, of course, evident that music has deserted the masses; that a 
huge rent has been made between the musical comprehension 
of the classes and that of the masses; that which arouses the 
enthusiasm of the former is quite unintelligible to the latter. 
There can be no doubt that the music of the twentieth century is 
alone responsible for this chasm. The music of the eighteenth 
century was more or less within everybody’s grasp—Bach wrote 
both dances and fugues, and Schubert’s songs were (and are) 
appreciated by the man in the street as well as by the musician. 
In the nineteenth century, the age of materialism, the secret of a 
widespread musical language was lost, and the democratic reform 
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of music in the U. S. S. R. is particularly directed towards its 
recovery. It is very anxious to reunite the auditorium of the 
uninitiated with the auditorium of the professionals; in this lies 
its originality, its novelty, and in this it differs from the other 
musical tendencies in the U. S. S. R., which, on the whole, repre- 
sent a mere continuation—more or less talented or untalented— 
of the former musical lines, and reécho Western European influ- 
ences. I have already had occasion to remark elsewhere that, 
after the war, so far as music was concerned, Russia did not keep 
pace with the fashions of Europe; she still clung to romantic 
impressionism and to modernism of the Skryabin and Debussy 
type, whereas the whole of Europe was possessed by entirely 
different ideas. It is only recently that compositions have 
appeared in Russia reproducing the general features of the latest 
European tendencies. I cannot agree with certain critics in the 
U. S. S. R. who try very hard to make out that the Revolution 
originated these tendencies. All this music is typically pro- 
fessional, a complete analogue of the music of Europe. If Com- 
munist Russia has created anything original, it is the advance in 
the democratic direction, the appeal for “music for all.”’ It is an 
interesting fact that this appeal coincides with the inclination, 
also noticeable in Europe, to seek a new simplicity. But that 
which to the satiated citizen of Europe and America is merely a 
question of his satiety and his demand for contrast, to the 
Russian worker and peasant is something dictated by entirely 
different considerations. Here we are dealing with an awakened 
sense of music which wants to extend itself to the vast masses of a 
very musical race. 

How is all this to be successfully achieved? So far, the 
attainments in this direction, as I have already stated, are not of 
a very high quality. It is infinitely more difficult to create a great 
and simple thing than to compose the most modern music in 
accordance with certain stereotyped rules. This difficulty, how- 
ever, does not do away with the proportions of the problem. 
From the Marxist point of view this democratic tendency should 
imply the organization of a music industry which would respond 
to the widest demands. It is clear that the problem as formulated 
by the Marxists differs entirely from contemporary Europe’s quest 
for a new simplicity. There can be no doubt that the proposals 
—monstrous in the eyes of the West—put forward by certain 
musical writers of modern Russia, to the effect that the musical 
treasures of the world should be expropriated for the benefit of 
the proletariat, and that the great works of the past should be 
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adapted to the needs and tastes and comprehension of the U. S. S. 
R. worker—there can be no doubt that they go better with the 
materialistic and utilitarian dogma of Marxism than does the idea 
of a “national democratic inspiration.” The U. S. S. R. needs, 
not composers, but musical workers who, in special music- 
factories, would more or less skilfully remake and refashion the 
creations of the past to meet the tastes and requirements of the 
socialist market. 

Meanwhile the democratic trend is rickety and impotent. 
Perhaps the most tragic thing about it is that on the whole it 
shows itself to be demagogic, and not democratic. It is agita- 
tional through and through. Communist thought does not recog- 
nize the existence of a non-agitational, neutral art. This, again, 
is natural and logical. Materialistically, music is necessary, 
not as a self-sufficing entity, but as a means; in the given instance 
as a method of agitation. It has a meaning only in so far as it is a 
vehicle for the ideas needed at the moment. Hence it is crammed 
with agitation, and is required to be spirited, to be in the vocal 
form, and to be provided with a suitable text. Lyricism, romanti- 
cism, and tenderness are eliminated from it as harmful and un- 
necessary. Nevertheless the workers, who have to listen to this 
kind of thing, have little sympathy with the sterilization of their 
own music. Hardly had it made its appearance when they 
wearied of it, and in the towns there was a definite demand for 
what they call “worldly music”—ballads, simple love-songs, 
tender and lyrical. They are sick of continually marching about 
and clamouring for victory and calling down thunder on the 
heads of the bourgeoisie, whom they do not really feel to be their 
oppressors. The distressing conditions of life harmonize very 
poorly with this official attitude of boldness and triumph. These 
are the factors that compel us to think that the democratic ten- 
dency, in the form which they endeavour to impart to it, will not 
endure the struggle for existence, but will die out as soon as the 
artificial support of the State is withdrawn. It should also be 
remarked that I have little belief in the survival and expansion on 
Russian soil of even a genuinely democratic art, in the blooming 
of an art created by the hands of the workers. 

The conditions under which the worker lives are generally 
unfavourable to the study of music, and this is particularly the 
case in Russia, where deprivations and poverty are doubly 
severe. The materialistic doctrine of Marxism, upon which all the 
contemporary organizations are based, is least of all propitious 
to the expansion of the musical art. From the materialistic point 
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of view music, on the whole, is unnecessary. It is an idle occu- 
pation, typically bourgeois, if you choose. What is to be expected 
from the reciprocal action of a theory which, in its logical infer- 
ences, rejects music; from a life which of necessity also rejects 
it? In modern Russia, whether Marxist or Imperial, the musicians 
are recruited from the intelligentsia. So long as this social class 
exists there will be musicians. Their conception of music is 
entirely foreign to that of the working class, ignorant and unversed 
in artistic matters. The life of the worker has become much more 
difficult and burdensome, and music, whatever one may say, is a 
luxury and not an object of the first necessity, consequently he 
now has absolutely nothing which will help him to develop his 
musical understanding. Then again he encounters on his path a 
theory that aspires to be an obligatory and authoritative religion 
—a theory that destroys beforehand all the inner meaning of the 
tonal art—the theory of “materialism in art.” This theory 
repudiates in music the very moods—romanticism, mysticism, 
love, refinement, imagination—by which music has lived and for 
which it exists, without which it becomes a mere superfluity. Why 
music for a sober, practical, sensible, materialistically-minded man? 
He needs substantial things—a roof over his head, furniture, food, 
means of communication—but he can do without sounds, except, 
perhaps, those of telephone bells and automobile horns. Music 
becomes an unnecessary addition, an “appendix” that must be 
extirpated unless he himself is to perish. 

I have no desire to engage in a controversy as to the soundness 
or unsoundness of the arguments underlying the doctrine which 
has triumphed in Russia and founded a new state there. So long 
as he is victorious the conqueror is not brought to judgment. I 
would merely say that, once the fundamental propositions are 
established, we ought not to fear the logical deductions from them. 
If we admit the truth of the doctrine of scientific and economic 
materialism, which forms the basis of one of the greatest States of 
the modern world, let us be courageous enough to face all the con- 
sequences involved. Granting that materialism is right, “religion 
is an opiate for the people’”—this is indisputable—but art and 
music are also opiates, neither more nor less. Materialism is 
extremely sober and lucid, and the doping and enervating effect 
of art is as alien to it as the haze of mysticism and religion. In 
its essence music, like religion, is intoxication, ecstasy, a departure 
from the plane of lucidity and sobriety. Lenin, the founder and 
apostle of Communism, was an exceedingly temperate man and 
was doubtful about art of every kind, in which respect he was 
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very logical and consistent. Of all the arts he preferred the 
cinematograph—not, so far as he was concerned, as an art but as 
a chair of science, a means of instruction. I do not know whether 
it is a good or a bad thing, but it is quite clear to me that a logical 
materialism annihilates art and religion, and leaves nothing but 
technical knowledge and science. All forms of art, like all forms 
of religion, are bourgeois survivals. For the materialist things 
must be useful and hygienic, but not beautiful. It seems to me 
that not only Communist thought, but the general mood of 
modern life is inevitably leading to this hygienic conclusion. 
Capitalistic America aims at hygienism, just as does proletarian 
Russia. Mysticism has already abandoned the world and beauty 
is now forsaking it. If thinkers in contemporary Russia still hold 
art in relative esteem, it is due merely to misapprehension, to a 
want of logic, which can be explained by the fact that there are 
very many in the country who are personally interested in the 
preservation of art, the professionals of art, and that Commun- 
ism itself contains many bourgeois, non-materialist elements. 
The instinct of the worker, who despises the musician and regards 
him as an idler, is not mistaken. The musician is a bourgeois of 
the bourgeois, the organ of the bourgeoisie; music is a most deadly 
opiate for the worker, more effective nowadays than any religion. 
The priests of art are priests in any case, and are subject to expul- 
sion like the other priestly orders. The logical end of the materi- 
alistic outlook is a hygienic world, a world of shining machinery 
used for the work of men like machines, who multiply judiciously, 
within the limits of an elaborated scheme. It is an economic 
world, in which there is no place for such cumbrous methods as 
religion or music. The nervous system will be soothed and 
irritated by drops bearing various names or by aspersions, and 
from the height of this hygienic viewpoint any symphony of 
Beethoven’s will seem a wild and ridiculous absurdity. 


(Translated by S. W. Pring.) 
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VERGIL IN MUSIC 
By W. OLIVER STRUNK 


means been insignificant, musicians have probably made 

one of the largest contributions to the interpretation and 
criticism of the poet, the two-thousandth anniversary of whose 
birth is being marked this year by sundry celebrations. 

For the musician, the name of Vergil is inseparably associated 
with that of the romantic composer of Les Troyens, “Vhuomo pid 
‘Vergiliano’ dell’ Ottocento,” as he has been very justly called. 
“The Latin poet,” Berlioz writes, “‘telling me of epic passions of 
which I had already a presentiment, was the first to find the way 
to my heart, the first to appeal to my awakening imagination.” 
In an early chapter of the Mémoires Berlioz describes the unusually 
vivid impression he received from his first reading of Vergil and 
tells how, on one occasion, when translating orally from the Aeneid, 
he became so affected by the poet’s account of Dido’s tragic death 
that he was obliged to stop abruptly to avoid making a display of 
his emotion before his father. ‘“‘I ran from him,” he concludes, 
“and, in secret, gave myself over to my Vergilian despair.” Again 
and again, in the pages of the Mémoires, the figure of Vergil 
reappears. In Rome as a student, Berlioz felt himself irresistibly 
attracted by the associations of the Italian countryside. 


VJ 7 HILE Vergil’s influence on arts and letters has by no 


‘Sometimes’ (to quote from one of his accounts of his many excursions), 
‘when I had my guitar with me instead of my gun, a passage from the 
Aeneid, which had lain dormant in my mind from childhood, would 
suddenly rise to my recollection, aroused by some aspect of the surround- 
ing scenery; then, improvising a strange recitative to a still stranger 
harmony, I would sing the death of Pallas, the despair of the good 
Evander, of his horse Aethon, unharnessed and with flowing mane and 
falling tears, following the young warrior’s corpse to its last resting- 
place; of the terror of good King Latinus; the siege of Latium, which had 
stood on the ground beneath my feet; Amata’s sad end, and the cruel 
death of Lavinia’s noble lover. This combination of the past—the poetry 
and the music—used to work me into the most wonderful state of excite- 
ment; and this intensified condition of mental intoxication generally 
culminated in torrents of tears . . . I mourned for poor Turnus, whom 
the hypocrite Aeneas had robbed of his state, his mistress, and his life; 
I wept for the beautiful and pathetic Lavinia, forced to wed the stranger- 
brigand, bathed in her lover’s blood. I longed for the good old days 
when the heroes, sons of the gods, walked the earth, clad in shining 
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armour, hurling slender javelins at targets framed in burnished gold.’ 
(From the translation by Rachel and Eleanor Holmes.) 


Throughout his life Berlioz retained, undiminished, his youth- 
ful enthusiasm for the Aeneid and its author, and it is both appro- 
priate and natural that the work which many regard as Berlioz’s 
masterpiece should have been suggested, and, as the composer 
himself acknowledges, inspired by Vergil. ‘“‘At the head of the 
vocal score of Les Troyens you will read these two words: Divo 
Virgilio,” Berlioz writes in December 1863 to the Princess Sayn- 
Wittgenstein; “it is as if I had written there this motto of con- 
secration: Sub invocatione Divi Virgilii.” 

Remarkable though it was, this preoccupation of the musi- 
cian Berlioz with the poet Vergil is by no means unique. Other 
musicians, in other days, have felt Vergil’s influence and have 
expressed their veneration for him in other forms. An almost 
uninterrupted sensitiveness to Vergil on the part of musicians 
may be traced through nearly ten centuries of musical art. During 
certain periods, indeed, Vergilian music was decidedly in vogue. 
So numerous and so varied have been the tributes paid to Vergil 
in music that it is a little surprising that, save for Vladimiro 
Zabughin’s valuable, though scarcely exhaustive survey of the 
subject,’ no attempt to treat this aspect of Vergil’s influence for 
its own sake appears to have been made. Within the confines 
of this article we propose to enumerate certain representative 
examples of Vergilian music, singling out a few particularly typical 
specimens for more detailed discussion. 

Among the early evidences of the musician’s regard for Vergil, 
interest has centered in that afforded by the tenth-century Aeneid 
Ashburnham 23 of the Laurenziana in Florence, a manuscript 
once the property of the notorious Libri. Musical notation in 
neumes, of a somewhat later date than the text, is found on seven 
of its one hundred and eighty-two folios. The passages dis- 
tinguished in this way, far from being random selections, include 
some of the most dramatic moments of the epic: Laocoon’s warn- 
ing, the apparition of Hector to Aeneas, Dido’s appeal to Anna 
on discovering the Trojans in flight, and the last words of the dying 
Queen of Carthage. Jules Combarieu, who has made a careful 
study of the manuscript in his Fragments de l’Enéide en musique 
d’aprés un manuscrit inédit (Paris, 1898), shows that there is 
reason to believe that its provenance may have been the monastery 
of St. Gall. ‘We regard these melodies as having been copied at 


1In his Vergilio nel rinascimento italiano da Dante a Torquato Tasso (Bologna 
[1921-24]), v. 2, pp. 383, 432. 
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St. Gall by a Benedictine musician,” he concludes, “a musician 
transcribing from a manuscript that has since disappeared; they 
are a part of that repertory of secular melody which the Middle 
Ages produced simultaneously with the music of the liturgy, and 
of which the manuscript of St. Martial of Limoges [to be referred 
to presently] has conserved for us some still earlier examples.” 
Rejecting Coussemaker’s suggestion that these melodies may be 
those to which Vergil’s contemporaries sang his verses, Combarieu 
insists that they are none the less important when considered as 
products of Christian art. Fleischer, in a review of Combarieu’s 
monograph, dismisses them, on the other hand, as “‘the scribbling 
of an idle monk.” We are inclined to accept Combarieu’s estimate 
of their significance, for it appears that they may have had a more 
than local importance. This is indicated by the musical notation 
found in Ms. 239 of the Stadtbibliothek in Bern, a ninth-century 
Aeneid; comparison of the two codices leads Friedrich Ludwig, in 
his contribution to the Adler Handbuch, to conclude that, though 
their melodies “‘are at times distinctly different, they have, never- 
theless, so much in common that there is probably a connection 
between them.”’ Combarieu’s conjecture that the manuscript in 
Florence is of Swiss origin thus acquires a new importance. 
Whether the musical notation in the Bern manuscript antedates 
that in Florence has not been determined. 

Thus far we have dealt only with Vergil the poet. Now he is 
to appear again in a medieval musical setting, this time in a réle 
more characteristic of the period. Codex 1139 of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, a twelfth-century manuscript! from St. Martial of 
Limoges, includes the liturgical music-dramas The Wise and the 
Foolish Virgins and The Prophets of Christ, together with the famil- 
iar organum Mira lege and other important monuments of medieval 
musical art. Coussemaker has published The Prophets of Christ, 
the section of the manuscript with which we are concerned, in 
facsimile, with transcription and comment. Unlike The Wise and 
the Foolish Virgins, the text of which is partly Latin, partly Pro- 
vencal, The Prophets of Christ, based on a pseudo-Augustinian 
sermon, is in Latin throughout. Coussemaker regarded its 
melodies as plain song and has given his transcriptions in modern 
choral-notation, but the regular rhythm of the Latin rhymes 
suggests that the music, too, is rhythmic, as Ludwig has held. 
After the opening song of thanksgiving in honor of the Nativity, 
sung perhaps by a chorus, perhaps by a precentor, thirteen prophets 


1According to Ludwig. Coussemaker assigns the manuscript to the eleventh 
century. 
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foretell the coming of the Messiah. Vergil is the eleventh to 
appear. To the exhortation: “Vates, Maro, gentilium, da Christo 
testimonium,” Vergil replies, “Ecce polo dimissa solo nova pro- 
genies est” (paraphrasing Eclogue IV, 7: Iam nova progenies celo 
demittitur alto). A Benedicamus brings the little drama to a close. 

The medieval musician’s interest in Vergil does not appear, 
however, to have been very great, for if there exist early examples 
of Vergilian music other than those few isolated specimens just 
described, they have eluded the scholars specializing in this field. 
The composers of the Early Renaissance are even more disappoint- 
ing. Not until the close of the fifteenth century do we find 
musicians turning once more to Vergil; then, and during the century 
which followed, his lines seem to have had an extraordinary fasci- 
nation for the composers, who, aroused no doubt by the wide- 
spread revival of interest in the art and literature of Antiquity, 
vied with one another in their settings of favorite passages from 
the Aeneid. 

Naturally enough, the lines which appealed most strongly to 
the Renaissance composer were the same which, centuries before, 
had stirred the imagination of the musician of the Middle Ages. 
Dido’s last words, Dulces eruvie, dum fata deusque sinebant, were 
now, as then, in especial favor. Without attempting to account 
for all the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century settings of this passage, 
no less than fourteen may be named. Heading the list is a motet 
by Josquin de Prés; his example was followed by Jean Mouton, 
Mabriano de Orto, Jean Verbonnet, Derick Gerarde, Adrian 
Willert, Stefano Rossetti, and Orlando di Lasso (Sdmiliche Werke, 
v. 11), and in six anonymous compositions, one in Rhaw’s Sym- 
phonie jucunde (1538) and Tricinia (1542), and five in the British 
Museum Ms. Royal 8 G. vii.! 

The settings of Josquin®? and Mouton have a peculiar interest. 
The soprano parts of the two motets are identical, and Mouton’s 
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composition has every appearance of being an elaboration of 
Josquin’s. Making the utmost of the opportunities offered by 


1An anonymous setting in Ms. 228 of the Bibliothéque de Bourgogne (Brussels, 
Bibliothéque Royale) was published by Maldeghem in the Trésor musical (Musique 
religieuse, 1882) as the work of Pierre de La Rue. The attribution is apparently un- 
founded; according to Burbure (Etude sur un manuscrit du XVIe siécle), the com- 
position is identical with de Orto’s setting in the Codex Basevi (now Ms. B. 2439 of the 
Biblioteca del R. Istituto, Florence). 


2Ambros questions Josquin’s authorship. 
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the cantus firmus, Mouton has succeeded in introducing a number of 
very agreeable contrapuntal refinements; the conduct of the lower 
voices is, for the most part, entirely new, and the motet actually 
presents a rather striking contrast to Josquin’s unassuming, 
straightforward composition. Quotation of the closing bars of the 
two settings will make this more clear. 


(Aeneid, IV, 654) Josquin de Pres 


nunc ma-gna 


i - ma-go, 
ras i |- bit i-ma go, i bit i.- 


bit i-ma - go, - ras i-bit i- ma - go, 


- |g0,i - ma- go 


go, i -| . bit i-ma-jgo, 


sub ter-ras i bit i-ma-go, 


i - ma - go. 


(After Berg’s NOVUM ET INSIGNE OPUS MUSICUM, Nuremberg, 1558-69) 
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(Aeneid, IV, 654) Jean Mouton 


ras, sub 


ter- ras 


ras, sub_ ter 
ter-ras i - i-ma -|go,i - ma- go, 


i- bit i-|ma - go, i it i-ma - |go, i 


go, sub -rasi-jbit i-ma -| go. 


g°, ; = - bit i-ma - go,i - bit i- ma-go, i - ma- go. 


(After Berg's NOVUM ET INSIGNE OPUS MUSICUM, Nuremberg, 1$38-89) 


Here Mouton’s part-leading (the antiphonal opening-phrase, the 
effective canon between the soprano and tenor, and the imitations 
in the alto and bass just before the final cadence) is infinitely more 
sophisticated than Josquin’s; yet, perhaps because of its very 
simplicity, the Josquin original, with its strange though very 
characteristic close, has an equal, if not a greater charm. 

Ambros calls de Orto’s setting of these lines ‘a composition 
well worthy of its text, with something of a suggestion of tragic, 
antique dignity in its impressive declamation.” In Willert’s 
composition the same writer sees an evidence of that master’s 
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classical training. “Why,” he asks, “were composers so attracted 
by this particular passage, setting it again and again? Not only 
because, when taken from the epic, it was, like the text of a motet, 
complete in itself; the solemn pathos of the lines, the situation, 
and the poetic figure of the dying queen appealed to them. Will- 
zert’s music, in which the declamatory principle is more than 
usually prominent, makes all this felt. Nominally a motet, the 
composition is almost a tragic monologue.” 

Other fifteenth- and sixteenth-century settings of passages 
from the Aeneid are those of lines 305 ff. of Book IV (Dissimulare 
etiam sperasti) by Philippo de Luprano (in Book VIII of the 
Petrucci Frottole, 1507) and Cipriano da Rore (in the 1567 edition 
of Striggio’s Il cicalamento delle donne al bucato); the Oeglin Lieder- 
buch (1512)! and the British Museum manuscript already referred 
to include anonymous settings of lines 174 ff. of Book IV (Fama, 
malum qua non aliud velocius ullum). The beginning of the first 
Eclogue was set to music by Orlando di Lasso (Sdmiliche Werke, v. 
19), lines 6 ff. of the second by Stefano Rossetti. 

At the same time German musicians were providing Vergil’s 
lines with settings cast in an entirely different mold. Italian and 
Flemish composers, oblivious to learned speculation concerning 
the antique metres, and animated solely by artistic considerations, 
had conceived their music to the Latin verses in the traditional 
style and in the most appropriate of the established forms, that of 
the motet; the compositions of their German fellows, on the other 
hand, prompted by literati preoccupied with the problems of 
classical prosody, and written for the literary fraternities at the 
universities or for use in the schools, were deliberate attempts to 
supply a modern substitute for the lost music of the Ancients. 
At Ingolstadt in the fourteen-nineties, students of Conrad Celtes, 
distinguished German humanist and poet, sang odes of Horace, 
set to music by a certain Petrus Tritonius (Treybenreif), one of 
their own number. These compositions, published in two editions 
by Oeglin in 1507 as Melopoie, sive Harmonie tetracentice, and re- 
printed with additions in 1532 and 1551-52 by Egenolf, soon 
attained an extraordinary popularity (Judenkiinig included 
arrangements for the lute in his Utilis et compendiaria introductio, 
published in Vienna about 1515) and led to further experimenta- 
tion. The first collection of Latin odes in which Vergil is repre- 


1Publications of the Gesellschaft fiir Musikforschung, v. 9. The composition in 
question is also included in the Brussels Ms. 228; following this source, Maldeghem has 
published it in the Trésor musical (Musique religieuse, 1883), ascribing it to Pierre de 
La Rue. 
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sented seems to have been Nicolas Faber’s Melodie Prudentiane 
et in Virgilium (Leipzig, 1533), with contributions by two local 
composers, Sebastian Forster and Lucas Hordisch. In addition 
to the settings of the hymns of Prudentius, many of them designed 
for the use of the Thomaner at particular hours or on particular 
days, the collection contains a setting of lines 43 ff. of the fifth 
Eclogue by Forster and an anonymous composition to the open- 
ing of the Aeneid. A year later, at the request of the Basel scholar 
Simon Minervius, Ludwig Senfl made new harmonizations of the 
Tritonius tenors, adding twelve original compositions to Latin 
texts, among them Vergil’s Arma virumque cano. Further settings 
of this passage appeared in 1539 in a collection by Benedictus 
Ducis (Herzog), intended for use in the schools of Ulm, and 
in Paul Hofhaimer’s posthumously published Harmonie poetice. 
An anonymous setting of the beginning of the first Eclogue was 
included in the final edition of the Tritonius odes (Frankfort, 
1551-52). 

It would be difficult to imagine a style more homely than that 
which distinguishes this group of compositions. Neither harmonic 
simplicity nor formal severity could well be carried further. The 
ode, mechanically reproducing the rhythm of the text and scrupu- 
lously avoiding even the appearance of polyphony, is, indeed, 
the absolute antithesis of the motet, with its quasi-dramatic 
declamation and involved counterpoint. The possibilities of the 
style are extremely limited. There is, consequently, a rather 
depressing uniformity about its literature, and one doubts whether 
composers as distinguished as Hofhaimer and Senfl would have 
cared to submit to its restrictions had they not been bound by ties 
of friendship to men prominent among the exponents of Humanism 
in Germany. It is amusing to note that what a sixteenth-century 
critic found most tolerable in these pieces was precisely that which 
irritated his eighteenth-century confrére. Glareanus observes that 
“aside from the concentus (concord), one discovers no trace of an 
even moderate talent”; Forkel, on the other hand, complains 
particularly of the awkward heaviness of the harmonizations. 

The anonymous Arma virumque cano of 1533 is quoted (in part) 
in the first volume of Wustmann’s Musikgeschichte Leipzigs (Leip- 
zig and Berlin, 1909); its companion piece, Forster’s Daphnis ego 
in silvis, is reproduced in the accompanying facsimile. Though 
no copy of the odes of Benedictus Ducis has been preserved, his 
Arma virumque cano was reprinted in the Erotemata musice 
practice of Lucas Lossius (Nuremberg, 1563). The composition 
is so short that it may be given here in its entirety. 
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Melodia carminis Hexametri 
Autore Benedicto Duce 


(Aeneid, I, 1-4) 


Ar -.ma vi- rum- que ca-no, Tro- iae qui  pri- mus ab o 


d a 


I - ta-li-am fa - to pro-fu-gus La- vi - nia-que ve 


ra mul - tum il-leet ter - ris ia - cta- tus et al 


Vi su- pe-rum sae- vae me-me-rem Iu - no - nis ob i 


Hofhaimer’s Vergilian ode is reprinted in Moser’s recent biography 
(Stuttgart, 1929). 

Such musical settings of Vergil’s lines as we have are almost 
all of them products of the period just considered, a period which 
with the close of the sixteenth century was practically at an end. 
The new style of composition introduced by Peri, Caccini, and 
their fellow modernists was one scarcely congenial to Latin metres; 
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partly as a result of the almost universal acceptance of this style, 
partly as a result of a more general reaction from Renaissance 
values, secular compositions to Latin texts became from thence- 
forward more and more infrequent. Though Horace, to be sure, 
never quite ceased to interest musicians, later-day settings of his 
lines, such as Philidor’s Carmen seculare (1787) or Loewe’s Fiinf 
Oden, Op. 57 (1836), are distinctly irregular phenomena, curious, 
but hardly representative. Vergil’s characters and situations, if 
not his lines, continued, however, to invite musical treatment, 
and we shall find the composers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries interpreting the Aeneid in the musical language of their 
day, producing Vergilian cantatas and operas to Italian, French, 
German, and English librettos.! 

The Dialoghi e sonetti (1638) of the Roman composer Domen- 
ico Mazzocchi contain what are probably the earliest specimens 
of the Vergilian cantata, two dialogues, Dido furens and Nisus 
& Euryalus, the first from the fourth, the second from the ninth 
book of the Aeneid. These compositions, for three and four voices 
with basso continuo, may be said to represent the transition from 
the Latin motet to the Italian and French cantata, for though the 
style and spirit of the music are new, Vergil’s original lines are 
retained. Mazzocchi’s Vergilian dialogues are selected for special 
commendation in a contemporary defence of the new music, 
Pietro della Valle’s Della musica dell’eta nostra (1640). Addressing 
the reactionary Lelio Guidiccioni, an Italian translator of Vergil, 
della Valle writes, “Sir, you tell me of the delight which the playing 
of Correggio [Claudio Merulo] occasioned you in Parma many 
years ago, but more recently, as I hear, and as you yourself will 
perhaps deign to remember, you were unable to conceal your 
pleasure when certain passages from Vergil, in a most attractive 
musical setting by the elder Mazzocchi, were sung at the house 
of Signor Raimondo in Rome.” 

Early in the eighteenth century the Vergilian cantata came 
into its own, and its vogue, once established, was remarkable. 
In Italy Vergil was celebrated in Alessandro Scarlatti’s Alle 
Trojane antenne, in Benedetto Marcello’s Didone, in Antonio 
Tozzi’s Dunque il perfido Enea, and, later, in Nicola Antonio 
Zingarelli’s Didone; in France in the Didon (1708) and Enée et 
Didon (1714) of André Campra, in the Didon (1723) of Francois — 


1Compositions to poems in the vernacular, paraphrasing Vergil’s lines or suggested 
by his situations, were not unknown to the musical art of the Renaissance. Compare, 
for instance, the anonymous La nocte aquieta ogni animali in Book IV of the Petrucci 
Frottole, 1505 (paraphrasing Aeneid, IV, 52@ ff.), and Palestrina’s unusual madrigal 
Dido, chi giace entro quest’urna? (Werke, v. 28.) 
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Colin de Blamont, in the La mort de Didon of Michel de Monte- 
clair, in the La mort de Didon of Jean Joseph Mouret, and in the 
Enée et Didon (1764) of La Garde. 

Among the Italian examples, that by Scarlatti is easily the 
most interesting. Dent has not dated this cantata in his catalogue 
of Scarlatti’s compositions; the bold harmonies implied by the 
continuo, particularly in the recitatives, suggest, however, that 
the work belongs among Scarlatti’s later productions, perhaps 
among the cantatas written at the time of his correspondence with 
Gasparini in 1712. Quotation of the opening of the second recita- 
tive will give an idea of the dramatic quality of this music and of the 
character of Scarlatti’s mature harmonic writing. 


si pre- gio di fa - ma @ la-mor mio son tuoii tri - 


Gius - to eben che sia pe - 


Tozzi’s Vergilian cantata is cited by Eugen Schmitz in his 
Geschichte der Kantate und des geistlichen Konzerts (Leipzig, 1914) 
as a typical specimen of the great dramatic monologue cultivated 
in the opera by the masters of the Second Neapolitan School; its 
subject, the complaint of the abandoned Dido, was, he adds, a 
favorite one. Marcello’s Didone is available in a modern edition.' 


1Edited by Malipiero as No. 67 of the Raccolta nazionale delle musiche italiane 
(Milan, 1919). 
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Most of the French cantatas enumerated above must have 
been heard, at one time or another, at the Concerts spirituels, 
where, beginning in 1727, secular compositions in French were 
admitted to the repertory. Colin de Blamont’s Didon, in fact, 
was sung there on December 20, 1727, as part of the program which 
inaugurated this change in policy. 

Descriptive music plays an important part in the French 
cantata. Colin de Blamont begins, for example, with an instru- 
mental “‘Tempeste,” 


Trés vite 


Violons 


Basse - 
Continiie 


Campra, in his Enée et Didon, with an “‘Orage”’; the same composer’s 
Didon includes the air 


Que les vents déchainés, que les flots en colére, 
Monteclair provides a similar piece, 


Tyrans de l'empire de Vonde, 
Grondez, volez, vents furieux. 


Apparently only one section from this group of compositions has 
been reprinted, a recitative and air from Campra’s Didon.' 

The favor with which Italian music and the Italian style were 
regarded by the German aristocracy during the first half of the 
eighteenth century did not encourage native production. There 
were but few German contributions to the literature of the Vergilian 
cantata, and these exceptional compositions, written to Italian 
texts, are scarcely to be distinguished from those provided by 
Italian composers in German service. The entire activity centered . 
about the Saxon court in Dresden, where the Elector’s music- 
loving consort, Maria Antonia Walpurgis, had gathered round her 
a group of notable musicians and literati. Shortly after her 


1As No. 27 of La cantate au XVIIe et au XVIIIe siécles, edited by Mme. Jane 
Arger (Paris [1912?]). 
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marriage to the Elector, the Princess, who occasionally turned 
her hand to musical and literary composition, amused herself by 
writing two Italian cantata-librettos, Didone and Lavinia e Turno. 
Metastasio’s Didone abbandonata served as a model for the first 
of these, but we are told that the Princess was dissatisfied with 
Metastasio’s poem and endeavored to improve on it by following 
Vergil more closely than had her predecessor. Subsequently the 
two librettos were submitted to Metastasio for criticism; in reply- 
ing to the Abbé Pasquini, who had acted as intermediary, Metas- 
tasio piles compliment upon compliment, protesting, at the same 
time, that he has not been taught “the language of adulation.” 
“Oh poor Pasquini! and poor me!” he concludes; “if sovereigns 
write such excellent poetry, what is to become of us wretched 
plebeian bards” (Burney). In 1748 both librettos were set to 
music by Giovanni Alberto Ristori, composer of church music to 
the Saxon court and, after 1750, Vice-Capellmeister under Hasse; 
later settings were provided by Johann Gottlieb Naumann, 
associated with music in Dresden from 1764 until his death in 
1801. Gennaro Manna, of Ferrara and Naples, is also credited 
with having set both poems to music. 

Two further compositions to Lavinia e Turno, by Giovanni 
Placido Rutini of Prague and Carl Heinrich Graun of Berlin, were 
published in 1756 and 1762 by Breitkopf. The printed scores do 
not mention Maria Antonia; the authorship of the poem was, 
however, an open secret. ‘“‘The graceful Italian verses are the 
creation of an exalted hand,” writes Marpurg, reviewing the 
Rutini cantata in his Historisch-kritische Beytrdége. 

Despite this intensive cultivation, however, the réle of the 
cantata in the Vergilian music of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries appears relatively insignificant when compared with that 
of the opera. Librettists and composers were not slow to recognize 
the operatic possibilities of certain portions of the Aeneid, and it 
was not long before Dido, Aeneas, Lavinia, and Turnus became 
familiar operatic figures. The earliest dramatic composition on a 
theme from the Aeneid is Monteverdi’s Didone, an intermezzo 
composed in honor of the marriage of Odoardo Farnese and 
Margherita Medici and performed in Parma, December 13, 1628. 
In 1641 followed the first operas on themes from the Aeneid, 
Monteverdi’s Le nozze d’Enea con Lavinia and Cavalli’s La Didone, 
both performed in Venice. Neither of the Monteverdi scores has 
been preserved; the libretto of his Didone, by Ascanio Pii, is re- 
printed, however, in Solerti’s Musica, ballo e drammatica alla corte 
Medicea (Florence, 1905). In Germany priority belongs to Johann 
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Wolfgang Franck’s Aeneas des trojanischen Fiirsten Ankunft in 
Italien (Hamburg, 1680), in England to Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas 
(London, ca. 1689), in France to the Enée et Lavinie of Colasse 
(Paris, 1690). 

A detailed account of the history of the Vergilian opera would 
be a formidable undertaking, and it is a question whether such an 
account would contribute anything of genuine importance to our 
appreciation of Vergil’s relation to music. It will perhaps suffice 
to say that the total number of Vergilian operas is so great that 
it cannot even be conveniently estimated. One libretto alone, 
Metastasio’s Didone abbandonata, was set to music more than forty 
times; from 1724 (Sarro) to 1824 (Reissiger) it dominated the entire 
field of operatic composition for a century. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that Vergil is one of the principal sources for the Orpheus 
legend; a thoroughgoing survey of the Vergilian opera will need, 
then, to consider the innumerable compositions on this theme 
in addition to the operas dealing with Dido, Aeneas, and the other 
heroes and heroines of the Aeneid. 

There will, perhaps, be the objection that Vergil’s Dido and 
Aeneas have little or nothing to do with the Didone and Enea 
of Metastasio and his contemporaries, and that the phrase “Vergil- 
ian opera” is something of a misnomer. One has but to turn, 
however, to the prefaces and dedications which are so character- 
istic a feature of the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century opera- 
libretto and one will find, here and there, an acknowledgement of 
the Vergilian source of an author’s inspiration, accompanied, 
perhaps, by a Vergilian quotation. Hinsch, for instance, writes as 
follows in the preface to his libretto for Graupner’s Dido, Kénigin 
von Carthago (Hamburg, 1707): “We are obliged to the excellent 
Latin poet Virgilius for the content of this drama.” There follows 
a seven-page dissertation on the historical inaccuracy of the 
Aeneid, with appeals to the authority of Menander, Justinus, 
Solinus, Macrobius, Josephus, and a host of other writers, ancient 
and modern. In the original edition of Calsabigi’s libretto for 
Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice (Vienna, 1762) the reader is expressly 
referred to Georgics, while on the fly-leaf appears the following 
quotation: 


Te, dulcis coniunz, te solo in litore secum, 
Te veniente die, te decedente canebat. (Georgic IV, 456-66.) 


Cramer prefaces the German edition of his libretto for Naumann’s 
Orpheus und Euridice (Kiel and Hamburg, s. d.) by complete 
translations of the passages dealing with Orpheus in the Georgics 
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and in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, followed by a very sensible dis- 
cussion of the theory of dramatic poetry in its relation to his own 
poem (previously published in his Magazin der Musik for 1786). 

Non-operatic Vergilian music since 1800 need not detain us 
long. Rossini’s cantata La morte di Didone, composed in 1811 
for Ester Mombelli, waited until May 2, 1818, for a hearing. A 
contemporary critic, quoted by Radiciotti in his biography of 
the composer (Tivoli, 1927-29) reported “the poetry beneath 
criticism, the music of no consequence, and the performance 
indifferent.” Two French cantatas, Berlioz’s La mort d’Orphée 
and Gustave Charpentier’s Didon, were morceaux de concours. 
The fate of the Berlioz cantata is a familiar story; rejected as im- 
possible by the jury of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, it was per- 
formed at a concert given by the composer in May 1828. The 
score, which Berlioz was believed to have destroyed, was recently 
discovered in the Library of the Conservatoire and has just been 
published by the Réunion des Bibliothéques nationales. Charpen- 
tier was more fortunate; in the competition of 1887 his cantata won 
him the Priz de Rome. Much more significant are the instru- 
mental compositions written to Vergilian programs or bearing 
Vergilian mottoes. Clementi’s piano sonata Didone abbandonata, 
Op. 50, No. 3 (1821), is an isolated early example. More recent 
and more ambitious essays in this field are the third movement 
from Edward MacDowell’s Erste moderne Suite for the piano, 
Op. 10 (1883), with a motto from Book II of the Aeneid; Paul 
Gilson’s Suite pastorale for orchestra; Henri Rabaud’s Eglogue 
(Poéme Virgilien, for orchestra, Op. 7 (1898), with a motto 
from the first Eclogue; Charles Martin Leeffler’s A pagan poem 
for orchestra with piano, English horn, and three trumpets ob- 
bligati, Op. 14 (1909), suggested by the eighth Eclogue; and 
Gabriel Pierné’s Sonata da camera for piano, flute, and violon- 
cello, Op. 48 (1927), a memorial to Louis Fleury with a motto 
from the fifth Eclogue. One assumes that Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedescho’s unpublished Madrigali a Galatea for four voices (1914) 
are an anticipation of the Neoclassicism which has distinguished 
so much of the Italian music since the war. At the moment of 
writing (May 1930) comes the report that Riccardo Zandonai is at 
work on a Vergilian “‘sinfonia,” commissioned for the September 
Bimillennial Festival in Mantua. 

There is a temptation to recognize in this vast and varied 
repertory a reflection of men’s constantly changing attitude, not 
only toward Vergil, but toward antique culture in general. Some 
few of the compositions enumerated here are, to a certain extent, 
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the products of a combination of accidental circumstances; these 
compositions, however, represent the exception rather than the 
rule. That Vergilian music has flourished in one period and 
declined in another is neither accidental nor due entirely to vari- 
ations in musical style and technique. It is rather that these 
variations themselves are to be interpreted as phenomena attendant 
upon changes in the broad cultural background. 











HAYDN AND MOZART 


By R. V. DAWSON 


HE connection between an artist’s life and his works is a 
speculative difficulty alike to biographer and critic. One 
writes of “the man and the artist,”’ another of “the man 

and his circle”; some tentatively explain the life in the light of the 
works, others interpret the works in terms of the life. A measure 
of truth may be found in each of these attitudes, but the perfect 
biography is as elusive as anything approaching an acceptable 
standard of criticism. Indeed, it does not seem that life and 
artistic output can be divorced without seriously diminishing the 
significance of each. No genius can be examined in vacuo, nor if 
he could, would his contribution have the value that it derives 
from its artistic relationships. Both as a man and an artist he 
lives in an environment. He is born in it, is submitted to its 
principles of conduct long before he becomes a conscious artist, 
and lives in it while his genius is expressing itself. In respect of 
his art he possesses an individuality that marks him as one of the 
leaders of his age, and the same individuality extends itself to his 
life. This does not mean that a man’s life and his art are mutually 
explanatory, but it does mean that deep down the spirit that 
underlies the artist is the spirit that underlies the man, that the 
individuality of work and life is unified. 

Admittedly, this fundamental spiritual outlook is rarely 
expressed with equal felicity in life and in art, for in the one it may 
attain an incredible clumsiness, and in the other an exquisite grace. 
In fact, any likeness between them may seem almost non-existent. 
The artist who achieves the perfect balance of form and content 
that we call beauty, may fail to attain a corresponding adap- 
tation of conduct and morality, without any fundamental inconsis- 
tency of spirit. The spiritual freedom of Shelley, whether embodied 
in ““Prometheus Unbound” or the “Ode to the West Wind,” found 
therein a perfection of utterance which evokes the wonder of man- 
kind; but that same spiritual freedom, working through the every- 
day course of his existence, brought him into conflict with morality, 
by bringing into the sensual sphere of his nature the emancipation 
of his spiritual being. The conduct arising from this has led many, 
and M. Maurois in particular, to emphasize the sensual aspect of 
498 
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Shelley, whereas it is really evidence to the contrary. He was 
simply working in a medium unsuited to his ideas, and of which 
he had had but little normal experience, the medium of life. It 
was not a matter of his being immoral, but of his seeming so, 
whereas little he recked those lower elements of morality which 
were to him no more than the dogmatic assertions of convention- 
alized conduct. 

Similarly there may be seen in the life and work of any artist 
a broad correspondence of spirit, which varies, certainly, but which 
is rarely imperceptible. Frequently it has been the case that the 
greater the beauty achieved by the artist, the more pronounced 
has been the ugliness of his conduct. Rousseau, for instance, 
conceived an idea of freedom which his burning faith almost trans- 
muted from the ore of philosophy into the gleaming metal of poetry; 
but his life, moved by a similar passion for freedom, attained only 
a gaping ugliness. Tennyson, on the other hand, moved by ideals 
more closely related to current moral conceptions, came near to 
expressing for all men in his art what he expressed for himself in 
his life. 

This connection of artist and man may be established more 
securely by regarding it from another, and more personal, stand- 
point. From time to time all of us have those inspired experiences, 
which, though they never find expression, do none the less effect a 
transformation of outlook. Even if these fade, they still echo 
faintly and remind us how commonplace are our ordinary percep- 
tions. These rare moments of illumination convince us of the 
futility of much of our criticism, and make us conscious that we 
judge an artist’s work in terms of a perception much lower than 
that by which the artist was inspired. We are also convinced of 
the uniqueness of each of these experiences and realize that had 
we been able to articulate it, the expression would have been 
equally unique, transcending any principles generalized from 
other unique experiences. Moreover, those moments of insight 
reveal to us, if we are humble enough to accept the revelation, the 
wide difference between what they can show us, and what we can 
see without them. And then we realize how this higher plane of 
perception must spread its influence over the whole life of a great 
artist; how this frequent, and in some cases almost constant, 
inspiration must work upon that lower outlook which is the 
common stock of all of us. 

We are prepared, then, to look up to an artist’s experiences as 
transcending our own, and to acknowledge that he moves on a 
different plane. We do not always remember, however, how this 
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individuality, this spiritual and intellectual emancipation must, 
by reason of its vigour, make itself manifest not only in the artist’s 
work but in his life. Consequently, when we examine his life, we 
measure it by ourown. We delight to see that now that we are on 
common ground, we can estimate his behaviour by our own stand- 
ards, and by those standards even condemn him. We fail to 
recognize that this very emancipation of spirit that frees him 
from servility to artistic ideas of the past, may equally liberate 
him from present moral conventions. 

It would be unnecessary to emphasize this underlying con- 
sistency of man and artist were it not so frequently denied. 
Arguing from the perfect completeness and unity of a work of art, 
and the remoteness from average perceptions of the experience 
embodied in such a work, it is often assumed that art is a mani- 
festation of some intellectual or spiritual process almost wholly 
disconnected from the mental processes of every-day life. Now in 
view of the steady progress we can see in the art of any genius, 
and in that of Milton and Beethoven preéminently, it does seem 
that we are in touch with a continuity of development which 
certainly cannot have remained apart from life, and which in the 
case of Shakespeare was co-terminous and identical with life. The 
experience that an artist seeks to express is the experience of a 
living being; it derives its significance from being a vital experience, 
and fulfils its function by the fact of its vitality. 

As there is a significant connection between a man’s life and 
his art, it seems clear that while the one should not be interpreted 
in terms of the other, the one may throw light on the other, and 
help us to appreciate, at least from one angle, that fundamental 
relationship of life and art, which on account of its comprehensive- 
ness, is frequently overlaid by more restricted theories of art. 
Since, however, example is the school of mankind, it is both helpful 
and interesting to trace this connection with particular reference 
to Haydn and Mozart, for beneath the many broad similarities of 
these composers, there lie still broader contrasts, which seem to 
enhance the uniqueness of their music. One can either regard as 
fundamental the similarity of their places in the development of 
the musical art, and account for their idiosyncrasies and differences 
as projecting indications of personal character; or one can take 
as basic those same differences and regard them as smoothed over 
by the conventions of their artistic medium. 

This was preéminently the period of what it has delighted 
critics to call “pure” or “absolute” music. Since, as Mr. Ernest 
Newman has said, all other music is by implication impure, or in 
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any case relative to this absolute, the value of these words in the 
vocabulary of criticism is very small indeed. But this critical atti- 
tude has done positive harm for it has so mis-stated the facts as 
to hide a difference between Haydn and Mozart as great as that 
between Goldsmith and Pope. By “pure” music apparently is 
meant a perfect adjustment of content and form amounting almost 
to identity; a music evoking no other emotional state than that of 
delight at the successful communication of an esthetic experience; 
a music that fulfils its function by giving pleasure, without 
reference to cathartic or other subsidiary effects. Now it seems 
that when such an attitude is made to embrace both Haydn and 
Mozart there are two possible and obvious sources of error. The 
first may arise from too comprehensive a connotation being given 
to the word “pleasure”. There is an esthetic pleasure that may 
be evoked by a purely musical appeal, and a pleasure that may 
arise from recognition and association; the one, for instance, 
evoked by the originality and treatment of a melody of Mozart, 
the other by Haydn’s treatment of a Croatian melody. In neither 
case is there a pleasure susceptible of explicit analysis, and in the 
case of listeners unacquainted with Croatian melodies and their 
idiom, there will be no ground whatever for differentiation. A 
second source of error derives from a general predisposition to 
regard the works of classical composers too much from the point 
of view of form, and too little from that of content. In fact, so 
used are we to attend to the obvious relationships of form and 
content among the romantic composers, that we seem to forget 
that classical works have any content at all. It is the general 
nature of the content of classical works which contributes to this 
ill-expressed “absoluteness’”. The extreme romantic not only 
expresses his experiences, but wraps them in the burning passion 
of his emotional crises; the clay receives the impress of his im- 
passioned fingers; the music is melted into shapelessness by the fire 
of his zeal. Here form is annihilated by content. There is 
another romantic, however, whose experiences mature by contem- 
plation and bear a wider significance from intellectual environment, 
but which remain personal and associated with particular circum- 
stances. Here form is dictated by content. But the classical 
composer is different. His is an emotion purged of immediate - 
circumstances, cleansed of obtruding individuality, assimilated and 
purified, an emotion not only recollected in tranquillity, but 
generalized from humanity. 

Herein we have a content so unified and so universally 
accepted that our attention is drawn more to the embodiment 
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than to the experience. We have a content so objective yet so 
profoundly human, that the quiet contemplation of it is an ex- 
perience which spontaneously assumes a shapeliness merging into 
formal expression. And in this sense content is form. But we 
are presupposing a classical composer on his artistic side com- 
pletely flawless, and no such one exists; yet in that infinite 
gradation from classic to romantic, Mozart is as clearly at the one 
end as Liszt is at the other. In every case form is involved in 
content, and when Spohr laid down rules for the construction of the 
sonata, he was suggesting what neither he nor any other man 
could have accomplished, an artistic achievement working back 
from form to content. The difference is that between a living 
form born of another living form, and a form constructed in perfect 
likeness, but innocent of the breath of life and insusceptible of its 
transfusion. 

The individuality of the classical artist, then, lies in two things 
—his perceptions, which, broadly, are ours deepened and enriched 
by his inspiration; and his seemingly inexhaustible facility for 
sensitive and logical expression. His style is the hall-mark of his 
individuality; it is the man. Regard it from just one more angle. 
You listen to Tchaikovsky or César Franck and you say, “I have 
felt this,”’ or, “I have never experienced this.”” Then you turn to 
Mozart, to almost anything he wrote, and unless your experience 
is abnormally circumscribed you say, “This is the very essence of 
what I have felt.” 





* * 
a 


Haydn was born in 1732, and Mozart grew up under his 
influence; in 1791 Mozart died after influencing the older Haydn. 
This musical intercourse is of the utmost importance, but alone it 
does not account for all those broad likenesses we see in their works. 
Both received from C. P. E. Bach the elementary sonata-form, 
which Haydn developed further before Mozart came upon it. 
Both were particularly concerned with the musical demands of the 
time, and the wide difference of their contributions is a strong 
testimony to the individuality of their genius. They composed 
for the same circumscribed type of audience, a cultured but indolent 
society, and their music reflects this. They were concerned with 


music as a pleasure; their purpose was apparently fulfilled by the 
blowing of an infinity of exquisite bubbles, so entrancing in their 
design and colouring that many a hearer must have forgotten 
the divine breath that sustained them. Slightly though these 
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bubbles varied in shape, each had its uniqueness. One would be 
sent floating upwards radiating in tender blues and greens the 
allegro of sensuous delight in the brightness of day. A second 
would pass andante, wafted along by the faintest breath of air 
through the softening twilight shades, only to be pursued by a 
third, sparkling and iridescent, dancing its course down the fleet- 
ing shaft of a setting sun. And when they were not concerned with 
music as a pleasure, they turned to music for an occasion, the visit 
of one prince or the death of another. So their art was circum- 
scribed in some degree by fashion. The Vienna of Haydn and 
Mozart was the stronghold of the aristocratic patron under whose 
benign influence art was fostered. But it was an art most sensi- 
tively adjusted to cultured demands, an art moving smoothly and 
with the grace of the richly conventioned society that accepted 
it. Expression was never to grow intense, nor innovations to 
distress the processes of mild assimilation. Yet the greatest 
composers of the time surmounted those restrictions imperceptibly 
and expressed with sensitive fluency those inspirations which, 
unrestrained in expression, might have lost their limpid clarity 
in a thicker speech. 

But Haydn and Mozart lived also in another Vienna, a Vienna 
conscious of the intellectual ferment which began to work obtru- 
sively in France. They lived when the Hapsburg dominions were 
being benevolently governed, but when it was becoming obvious 
how loose-knit those dominions were. Finally, they lived when 
the Church, though less discredited than in France, was far from 
what its ideals demanded of it; when the age of reason was dis- 
playing its strength, and unwittingly beginning to betray glimpses 
of its weakness; when the forces of conservatism and progress 
were growing more antagonistic; and when their own art was on the 
point of being given to the people by that most inflexible of artistic 
despots, Beethoven. 

Identity of social and artistic environment did not induce a 
likeness sufficient to impair the individuality of Haydn or Mozart. 
In fact it operated beneficially, by thwarting the exaggerated 
significance of romantic introspection and leaving almost uncon- 
sciously expressed those elements which are the permanent realities 
of character. That is why the classical composer, although he - 
apparently tells us less of himself than the romantic does, actually 
tells us more, not of details but of essence. We are not encumbered 
by a mass of seemingly conflicting facts, nor appalled by psycho- 
logical intricacies; we see instead the whole man, his proportions 
and salient features. In short, the Milton implicit in “Paradise 
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Lost”’ is in all respects as significant as the Wordsworth explicit 
in the “‘Prelude.”’ In this respect, Haydn and Mozart, though both 
classical composers, were not classical in the same degree, and this 
contrast may be seen to arise from the circumstances of their 
early life and to develop in their respective attitudes towards 
nature and religion. 

Haydn was born of peasant stock, and, as Sir William Hadow 
has pointed out, his ancestry, his name and the locality of his 
birth are all Croatian. For eight years he lived the usual life of a 
peasant’s child, and those eight years, formative in the case of any 
child, are particularly so in the case of a genius. During those 
years he lived an open-air life, near to nature and surrounded by 
its beauty; he sang the folk-songs of the peasantry, was brought 
up in a simple faith, and developed a sense of freedom only fettered 
by the conventions of the country folk. He was sent to Vienna 
when he was eight and did not leave until he had completed his 
studies, but the impressions of those early years survived the limi- 
tations of town-life and the rigours of musical training. It is 
clear, then, that his early life did not differ widely from that of 
many another boy with a natural aptitude for music. But the 
first years of Mozart’s life were wholly different. Of the world’s 
infant prodigies he is perhaps the most notable, and certainly first 
among those who fulfilled early promise so abundantly. Born at 
Salzburg, he spent practically all his life in a typically German 
environment. The early evidence of astounding genius persuaded 
his father to travel with the children, and when Wolfgang Amadeus 
was only just six he made his first excursion. The extraordinary 
manifestations of the child’s genius are too well known te need 
repetition, but one fact above all must be remembered—from his 
earliest years he was brought up in an atmosphere of professional 
musicians. His father was a musician of some note and devoted a 
large part of his time to the training of his two surviving children. 
Consequently, though the naiveté of the child charmed society, the 
sophistication of society soon moulded him on other lines. 

The formative generalities of their early years mark the first 
fundamental contrast between these two composers. The second 
may be seen in their attitude towards religion, and this hinges in 
some degree on the state of the Church at that time. The eigh- 
teenth century is not one to which Catholics, or even Protestants, 
can look back with any sense of satisfaction. It was a period of 
sloth and decay, when the humble piety and unwearying zeal of 
many a parish priest passed unnoticed; when the higher clergy 
threatened to become part of a social caste, and dallied with the 
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works of “‘reason,”’ not because they felt that the works of reason 
and faith might attain a fruitful union, but because they pro- 
vided something new, something fashionable. But reason was 
singularly uncolorful, and the Church had never been that; 
so as her spiritual supremacy declined, her esthetic appeal 
extended. Both the churches and the services conducted therein 
were richly decorated, and to the sensuous appeal of the architect 
and sculptor was added that of the musician. Here was no 
atmosphere to inspire the spiritual glories of Bach and Handel, 
but here above all was the chance for one primarily concerned 
with the art of music, and Mozart seized it. He clothed the mass 
in fine raiment, lit it with the subtlety of his art; but never does 
one feel that he is making a tremendous confession of faith, not 
even in the “Requiem” which he knew was his own. He was a 
supreme artist, but he was also a child of his age. He achieved an 
objectivity which is in many respects admirable, but which has no 
place in the sphere of faith, for the man of faith is in essence a 
romantic, and he was not. He lit the mass from without, but 
never from within. And this is the very point where Beethoven 
eclipsed him, for this lack of faith runs through the whole range 
of Mozart’s output. Professor Tovey points to it in the G-minor 
Quintet, where: 


““we see Mozart for once transcending his limits. The slow movement 
rises to a height not surpassed by Beethoven himself until his second 
period; an adequate finale is impossible with Mozart’s resources, and he 
knows it.” 


Mr. W. J. Turner sees it a little differently. 


“That finale is beyond all denial inadequate. Why? Because after 
the poignant, heart-breaking intensity of the slow movement some 
affirmation of the soul is inexorably demanded. Mozart could not make 
that affirmation. He could not even attempt to make it. If he had 
attempted and had failed, then we could speak of inadequate resources. 
But he had no faith, he could not lift up his heart and sing from the 
bottom of that abyss, he could not stretch his wings and rise up out of 
it, he could only shrug his shoulders and blow us another bubble. 
Therefore, and therefore only, he is not the world’s greatest composer.” 


Spiritual content, then, is lacking in his works, but it was beginning 
to appear in the symphonic trilogy, and the finale of the “Jupiter” 
symphony more than hints at dawning affirmation. Perhaps the 
spirituality of the man was impoverished by the precocity of the 
child, but whether it was or not, the facts of his life no more dis- 
close a thread of spiritual development than do his symphonies. 
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The simple faith in which Haydn was brought up clung to 
him throughout his life. For him the Church was what church- 
men made it, so he approached it as an individual. And this 
subjective outlook coloured the whole of his life and a large number 
of his works. The power of his faith, this invincible belief in the 
benignity of God, so far removed him from the despair of Beethoven 
that he knew not even the anxiety of César Franck; and his life 
was suffused with a joy that almost passes understanding. His 
genius he regarded as a gift of God. “It came thence,” he ex- 
claimed in his old age when he came upon the words “And there 
was light,” at a performance of the “Creation.”” In that oratorio 
he enshrined the joy of creation, the eternally miraculous mani- 
festation of God. He did not build up a faith, nor even analyse the 
one he accepted; he rejoiced in it, and in his works passed on his 
joy to others. This attitude towards religion marks most plainly 
the romanticism in Haydn’s outlook, but it may be seen as clearly 
in his love of nature. Those early years had been spent in close 
communion with nature, and there grew up that mysterious under- 
standing which comes only of profoundest intimacy. Thomson’s 
“Seasons” inspired another oratorio which confirms the fact of his 
being a precursor of romanticism. To nature he turned from the 
desiccated rationalism of the eighteenth century, knowing full well 
that dogmatic reason could never be inspired with feeling. He 
turned to nature and found feeling; he turned to the dogmatic 
unreason of the Catholic Church and expressed his feeling through 
it. He was composing when the ancien régime was at its height, 
and still composing as the Revolution shattered it to fragments—its 
diplomacy, its social conventions and its art. And there was 
Haydn, romantic by nature, instructed in the classical art, watching 
the world pass from what had once been his environment to what 
had always been his intuitive desire. He was the precursor of the 
new age in much the same degree as Goldsmith was, fusing a 
restrained and halting romanticism with classical canons of art, 
as one sees them fused in the “Deserted Village.”’ And he has 
shared the fate of many who lived in the valley between the tower- 
ing peaks of classicism and romanticism. He is a great composer, 
but not one of the greatest, and failed for the same reason that 
Thomson and Gray also failed: he poured new wine into old 
bottles. His emotional content strained form, but did not re- 
create it. That was left for Beethoven. So now the difference 
between Haydn and Mozart is as clear as the reason for it, and the 
reason of Mozart’s supremacy is clearer still. Unspiritual as his 
content may have been, it was perfectly adjusted to form; he found 
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that equilibrium where not only was the one moulded by the other, 
but where the one was the other. He attained the perfect expres- 
sion of experience, whereas Haydn in his more significant works 
did not. He worked on a different plane from Mozart, in the light 
of implicit faith, but though this may exalt him in the world of the 
spirit, it cannot be used as a justification in the realm of art. 

One more aspect of the life and music of Haydn marks him as 
an early romantic, but it is an aspect so susceptible of exaggeration 
that it is only mentioned most tentatively. As we have seen, 
Haydn had by early life strong Croatian connections, and these 
were strengthened when he became Kapellmeister to Prince 
Esterhazy. Dr. Kuhaé and Sir William Hadow have pointed to 
the frequent use he made of Croatian melodies and idiom, and it 
does not seem far-fetched to connect this interest in folk-music 
with an incipient nationalism. Broadly speaking, Europe has seen 
two waves of national feeling. The first, at the dawn of what we 
call the modern era, produced England, France, Spain, and the 
United Provinces, and left in other peoples a vague consciousness 
which they were unable to fulfil. There followed a long period 
when the great nations preyed upon one another, actuated by 
territorial and economic motives, and largely out of their disre- 
gard for local and national feelings there gradually arose a second 
wave of nationalism, the one that emancipated Greece and Bel- 
gium, Germany and Italy. As before, the introspective conscious- 
ness of minorities was disregarded, and among those minorities 
there were none more prominent than those incorporated in the 
Austrian Empire, and among them was Croatia. Now it is equally 
easy to exaggerate or underestimate the significance of a national- 
ism which has not found expression in political independence, but 
it must be borne in mind that the political is only one aspect of 
nationalism, and that a derived aspect. National consciousness 
is as deep and individual as that indefinable essence we call person- 
ality. It derives from the intimate psychology of a people and 
finds its most felicitous expression in the idiom of the spontaneous 
utterance of the people. Moreover, a nationality politically 
undefined is, in the nature of the case, intensely self-conscious, and 
from this arises a subjective outlook that reveals the characteristics 
of a people in its folk-art. But subjectivity is radically romantic, 
and the periods of nation-forming have been periods of romantic ~ 
literature, not of the intensely personal romanticism of Words- 
worth, but of the national romanticism of Chaucer and Shakespeare. 
The great artist not only lives in, but sees beyond, the spontaneous 
expressions of the folk. He extracts the essence, the spontaneity 
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of inspiration, and fuses it with the principles of his art. So that 
just as Shakespeare was in some measure indebted to elementary 
dramatic representations, so Haydn in a lesser degree derived 
inspiration from the music of his country folk. The thread 
of national influence in his work is tenuous but it is undoubtedly 
there, and one does not detect a spuriousness or element of exploi- 
tation such as crept into music during the nineteenth century, 
when nationalism was a fashion. The nationalism we associate 
with autonomy has its roots in the heart of the people; thence it 
derives its spirit, and from the spirit, its expression. In such a 
spirit Haydn lived, and from it his art drew vitality. 

All this has no counterpart in Mozart. He had no conscious- 
ness of nationality and was oblivious of vertical cleavages. For 
him the stratification of society was horizontal and he moved on 
the plane of an art which appealed universally. He was basically 
cosmopolitan, and so removed from the influence of nationalism 
that he was at one time even called an Italian composer. He was 
of the age of reason, and the preéminent classical composer. He 
concerned himself with his art, spurning equally national and 
personal introspection and only tincturing his works with sub- 
limated feeling. All this arises from his being in character, 
outlook, and personality, widely different from Haydn. Haydn 
was a man of faith, Mozart was not; the one lived in the light of a 
sustained joy, the other in a constant fluctuation of pleasure and 
pain; the former lived a life faithfully reflected in his art; the 
latter, a life like one of his bubbles, now in the sunlight, now in the 
shadows, fascinating, inconsistent, and inconsequent. The differ- 
ence is nowhere more clearly seen than in the cheery humour of 
Haydn and the polished wit of Mozart, in 











We see, then, how the salient features of an artist’s life do 
throw light on his works, and how the broad characteristics of his 
art may help us to an understanding of his life. We see how the 
conventions of an art may tend to obliterate, or at least diminish, 
an artist’s individuality, and how this may be rediscovered in his 
work. In particular, the comparison of the art of Haydn and of 
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Mozart in relation to their life, is most fruitful. Too frequently 
are they closely associated from the point of view of the develop- 
ment of form, and too rarely are they contrasted in respect of 
content. And here their difference is most marked. Haydn was 
born into a classical tradition of art, and brought up according 
to it; but his early associations, his faith, his love of nature and 
consciousness of Croatian nationality, inbred in him a tentative 
romanticism which he had to express in classical form. He is 
comparable to the early romantics in England, to Goldsmith, 
Gray and Thomson. Mozart was classical to the root of his 
being, and attained an identity of form and content which is little 
short of miraculous, and invites comparison with André Chénier 
in his detachment, the restraint of his emotion, and the limpid 
clarity of his diction. Both of them projected into the growing 
romanticism, but they were the most perfect flowers of classical 
culture. 
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LILI BOULANGER 
(1893-1918) 


By PAUL LANDORMY 


UY DE MAUPASSANT once said a foolish thing. He 
wrote: “In spite of the experience of the ages, which has 
proved that woman, without exception, is incapable of any 

truly artistic or truly scientific effort, they try, nowadays, to force 
upon us the woman physician or the woman politician.” 

Why did he not add: the woman painter and the woman 
composer? And why did he not, rather, avoid revealing himself 
so poor a prophet? Why always insist that the future must repeat 
the past? 

Besides, even in the past, has not woman proved what she 
is able to do, at least in art and in literature? 

Is it necessary to recall the names of Madame de Sévigné, of 
Madame de Caylus, of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, of Madame de 
Staél, of George Sand, of George Eliot, of Selma Lagerléf and, 
quite near at hand, the Countess de Noailles and our exquisite 
Colette? 

With regard to science, need I mention Descartes’s illustrious 
friends, Christine of Sweden and the Princess Elizabeth? Nor 
need we look so far afield: we have Madame Curie. 

Painting and sculpture have some remarkable representatives 
among women and—let us remark in passing—the Royal Academy 
of Painting and Sculpture, founded in 1648, included fifteen 
women among its titular members in the course of a century 
and a half. 

Madame Vigée-Lebrun was the last woman academician, and 
the Institute, less gallant than the Académies of the old régime, 
thereafter refused to take any but men to its bosom. 


* * 


It is in composing music that woman, up to the present time, 
has been least prominent. 

Can it be that woman is barred from the most feminine of 
the arts? One can, of course, mention Francesca Caccini, daughter 
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of the founder of Italian opera, and, nearer our own time, Madame 
Farrenc, Reyer’s aunt, Augusta Holmés and Chaminade. Yet 
these are not names on a par with the feminine glories of literature 
or of the plastic arts. 

And yet it is a fact that a taste for music is more frequent 
in woman than in man. 

What was woman looking for in order to express herself 
musically? 

Is it possible that certain social conditions were a necessary 
prerequisite? 

Music is essentially a confidential art, and, owing to that 
very fact, indiscreet. All that it reveals of a soul, it must forego 
jealously preserving as its own. 

And that, in a woman’s case, takes for granted habits of 
freedom, sincerity and frankness, not alone with regard to others, 
but with respect to herself, which only the manners of modern life 
can attempt to make habitual so far as she is concerned. 

Be that as it may, woman’s music has just been born; it has 
been born, it has revealed itself in a truly remarkable way, and its 
fortuitous advent has been consecrated by the verdict of the In- 
stitute which awarded the first “‘grand prix de Rome” to a young 
girl barely nineteen years old. 


* 


For over a century the Boulanger family filled the Paris 
Conservatory with the echoes of its triumphs. 

Frédéric Boulanger, toward the end of the eighteenth century, 
was one of its first students. He gained the first violoncello prize 
in the year V (1797). 

His young wife in her turn left the Conservatory in 1809, 
with a first prize for singing. She was destined to become one of 
the stars of the Opéra-Comique, and she created the title-réle in 
“La Dame Blanche.” The son of Madame Boulanger, a Roman 
prize-winner (as his daughter was to be), at the age of nineteen 
composed operas in which his mother sang. He himself possessed 
a decidedly attractive tenor voice, and taught singing at the Con- 
servatory for twenty-seven years. 

Ernest Boulanger had married a young Russian girl and she, 
too, was an artist, although her lovely voice was hardly ever heard 
in public. 

Two girls were the fruit of this marraige: Nadia and Lili— 
Lili being a charming diminutive of Juliette. 
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How could the two help becoming musicians? 

Yet their remarkable musical bent was manifest in a very 
different manner in the case of each. 

Until she reached the age of five, Nadia could not hear a 
musical tone without beginning to howl. She hid beneath the 
piano. Then, quite suddenly, she betrayed her vocation. Nadia 
became a brilliant student. At the Conservatory she took the 
whole curriculum and secured all the prizes: harmony, accompani- 
ment, organ, counterpoint and fugue. She competed for the 
Priz de Rome, and, only twenty-two (1908), obtained the second 
grand prize. This was already a startling victory for the cause 
of feminine art. Yet, after that, she gave up, feeling, perhaps, 
that the time to insist upon a triumph even more complete had 
not arrived. The Institute already had felt that its first concession 
was a most daring one. 

Lili, for her part, when no more than two and a half years of 
age, was singing rondes whose music she read. 

At five and a half she was singing Fauré’s songs, to the master’s 
accompaniment. 

At six she began to study harmony under the guidance of 
Chapuis. But her health was already very delicate. It was 
necessary to lavish care and attention on her. Her sister and her 
mother shared this cherished duty. 

Until she was sixteen, Lili was unable to work, in the true 
sense of the word. 

She played piano, violin, ’cello and harp, for her own amuse- 
ment. She read much music at sight. She improvised. 

At the age of sixteen she resumed her work and completed all 
her musical courses, studying harmony with Caussade and com- 
position with Paul Vidal. 

And her supporter, adviser and devoted friend at all times was 
her sister Nadia. 

In 1913 she presented herself for the Concours de Rome. She 
entered the competition as No. 2, and the remarkable qualities of 
her Cantata at last compelled her admission to the Villa Medicis, 
until then jealously reserved for men. 

On that day, a day of wellnigh unexpected triumph, she 
returned to her sister, to her best friend, toward the girl who had 
always forgotten herself for her sake. She pressed her hand, then 
flung herself into her arms, and her chief joy was to know how 
very happy her success had made her sister. 

Her sojourn in Rome was a time of intensive production. 
And, incidentally, from that time until her last day she never 
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ceased to produce with febrile haste, as though she feared that she 
would be unable to disclose all that her heart contained. 

Her works were: Clairiéres dans le Ciel, by Francis Jammes, 
Les Reflets, by Maeterlinck, the Pie Jesu, and, above all, the Trois 
Psaumes, vast constructions with an imaginative splendor and a 
depth of sentiment altogether unexpected on the part of so youth- 
ful a soul. 

Lili Boulanger did not long remain in the Villa Medicis. The 
War soon broke out. She returned to Paris and, with her sister 
Nadia, devoted herself with incomparable generosity to the admir- 
able work instituted by the Franco-American Committee. 

But her failing health soon forbade such effort. She took 
refuge in Arcachon, and later in Gargenville, to look after herself, 
but it was in vain. 

Littie by little her vitality ebbed. 

Yet, despite all, despite suffering and care, she wrote. She 
composed with ever increasing ardor. The pencilled sheets of 
music-paper were piled up on her very death-bed. 

On March 15, 1918, she bade her family farewell, and her poor 
little soul took flight. 

There is a touch of the extraordinary in this fate. 

Extraordinary, above all, genuinely unexpected was this 
ample, powerful genius, which seemed to bear within itself the 
experience of full maturity. Lili Boulanger had a prescience of 
human misery, and an intensely tragic depth of feeling that were 
actually disconcerting. 

Quite naturally our thoughts hark back to the Schubert who, 
at the age of seventeen, wrote his Gretchen am Spinnrade and who, 
almost a child, still unaware of the great passions, found within 
himself the resources needed to express with so true and penetrant 
an accent this poignant distress. 

We have here two analogous cases. 

The disproportion between this child’s psychological experi- 
ence and the content of her inspirations already shows itself in 
the cantata she wrote for the Rome prize, Faust et Héléne. 

Its subject is as follows: 

It is evening. 

Faust, stretched out upon the grass, is sleeping. A light 
whirring of sylphide wings sounds on the air. Mephisto is present, 
watching over Faust’s slumber. 

Faust opens his eyes; he has been dreaming of Helen’s beauty. 
He wishes to see her, he wishes without delay to satisfy his soul’s 
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desire to possess the absolute in sensate form; he wishes to know 
Helen, the ideal of loveliness. 

Mephisto resists. It would be tempting God! 

What of it? Faust dares all the terrestrial and celestial 
powers to oppose his will. 

He will have known beauty eternal, the rapture supreme! 

Night falls. Mephisto traces magic circles. Vague sounds 
fill the darkness. 

Suddenly the moon emerges from the clouds, and beneath the 
willows, in the distance Helen appears. Faust hurries forward 
to greet her. 

But he stops, confronted with the impassibility of this woman 
whom he has awakened among the dead. 

Helen, in a wellnigh inaudible voice, questions Faust: who 
wishes to call her back? 

She refuses once more to bring to earth hatred as well as love. 

But Faust recalls to her the memories of forgotten happiness. 
He reawakens in her the wish once more to live and to love. 

Soon, in an identical expansion, both proclaim their love in 
the midst of the night and the silence of surrounding nature. 

The darkness grows more profound. The rumbling of the 
storm is heard. In the plain appear the ghosts of warriors covered 
with wounds, a ghastly vision. 

Suddenly, from their countless ranks a spectre taller and paler 
than the others comes forward: it is Paris. 

He seizes Helen. She resists, but he drags her off with him. 
Faust wishes to pursue him. He draws his sword to strike. 

The thunder crashes. Faust falls senseless. Mephisto takes 
him in his arms and goes swiftly off... . 

For a really gifted artist this subject offered ample matter 
for lyric and dramatic development. 

Yet every one was surprised that so young a girl was able to 
handle a subject of the kind with the dramatic accents it demanded, 
with so much seriousness, with so dolorously passionate an ardor, 
and, in certain places, with such violence. 

And this was no more than the first step—a brief, simple 
essay—on the road where this lofty heart was to awaken sounds 
that gripped the soul in quite another way. 

First came those touching Clairiéres dans le Ciel, the Reflets, 
the Pie Jesu, but above all those gigantic constructions, the Trois 
Psaumes. 

The first Psalm (cxxx), is a supplication addressed to the 
Almighty, one that seems to rise from the depths of an abyss. 
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Du fond de V'abime, je implore, Iahvé, écoute ma priére. . . 

Tahvé, du fond de Vabime je crie vers toi, Iahvé Adonai. . . 

And the prayer ascends, broadens out, swells tremendously. 

Mon dme espére, Iahvé. J’espére, je compte sur ta parole plus 
que vos guetteurs de la nuit n’aspirent au matin. . . 

This appeal to the divine mercy is poignant and heart-rending. 

Psalm cxxix, serious and rugged, breathes an intensely 
dramatic note. 

Ils m’ont assez opprimé dés ma jeunesse. Qu’ Israél le dise! 

Ils m’ont assez opprimé dés ma jeunesse. Mais ils ne m’ont 
pas vaincu. 

Des laboureurs ont labouré mon dos. Ils y ont tracé de larges 
sillons. L’Eternel est juste. Il a coupé les cordes des méchants. 

And further on (Psalm exxiv): 

Qui est-ce qui montera a la montagne de l’Eternel ? 

Ce sera Vhomme qui a les mains pures et le ceur net. 

Il recevra la bénédiction de l’Eternel et la justice de Dieu, son 
Sauveur. 

And in conclusion: 

Portes, élevez vos tétes, Portes éternelles, haussez-vous et le roi de 
gloire entrera. . . 

One would think only of a Paul Dukas or a Florent Schmitt 
when it comes to setting poems such as these to music. 

Yet the precocious genius of a young girl was enough to 
support their monumental majesty, to nourish their ardent flame. 

The Trois Psawmes were composed in Rome, in 1916. 

Lili Boulanger also wrote some songs, a sonata for violin and 
piano, and almost managed to complete a setting of La princesse 
Maleine, by Maeterlinck. 

Then she departed this earth, leaving behind her the one with 
whom she had walked hand in hand, who had been the comrade of 
her every hour, and who, since, has devoted the best years of her 
life to maintain in its artistic existence and renown her “‘ittle 
sister’s”’ inspired work. 

She has departed leaving behind her a few pages so sincere, 
so profound and so luminous, that they suffice to open for her the 
gate of immortality. 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens.) 








SHOUT, COON, SHOUT! 
By JOHN J. NILES 


world, no matter what material the shouter employs. In 
North America, particularly in the United States, shouting 
may be divided into two classifications—sacred shouting and the 
shouting of moans, blues and ballads. In foreign countries where 
there are practically no native Negro settlements, the singing of 
sacred shouts is unknown except when it is done by travelling 
bands of Negro singers imported from the States. In America, 
however, there is much native shouting of sacred music and endless 
shouting of secular material. 
In the Southland, where we find the so-called cornfield Negro, 
the kind of shouting we hear depends very largely on the day of 
the week. On Sunday mornings it might be: 


, | \HE vocal technique of coon-shouting is the same all over the 


Satan is a liar and a conjurer too, 
Shout, my brother, shout! 

He'll lie bout me and he’ll lie "bout you, 
Shout out dat salvation, my brother! 


While on Monday morning the same voice will be singing. 


Goin’ to Louisville 
To get my biscuits brown, 
’Cause de Lexington gals 
Turned my damper down. 


In both cases it will be shouting, and the same technique of 
voice-breaks, slides and high, rasping, wails will be employed. 

It is not a thing that some modern vaudeville queen invented; 
indeed it existed and was a recognized form of expression in Oriental 
countries long before John Sebastian Bach conceived his Forty- 
Eight Preludes and Fugues. 

I shall never forget the first time I heard a Chinaman coon- 
shouting his way through an ancient Oriental classic. 


* * 
* 


It was long past sundown. The performance had been going 
on since the early afternoon. The continual wanging and bang- 
ing of the percussion instruments and the wail of the quarter- and 
eighth-tone melodies from the strings, wood-winds and the voices 
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began to hypnotize me. I had swallowed quantities of tea and 
other liquids. The only person who could understand me was a 
Frenchman sitting at my right. He also understood Chinese 
and very kindly translated the procedure from time to time. 

Finally, when I thought I would have to go out for a little air, 
the principal actor of the piece came forth and electrified the 
audience with about ten minutes of superb singing and panto- 
mime. He was a massive Chinaman and his robes were perhaps 
the most dazzling things this particular company of Chinese 
players possessed. And his performance was one hundred per 
cent coon-shouting, even to the breaks in the voice and the strange 
runs up into the unsteady falsetto. 

I asked the Frenchman what it was all about. He said that 
this particular actor was taking the part of an instructor hired 
to educate the Manchu princes of long ago and that his little ten 
minute scene was a recital of how, while he was engaged in expound- 
ing the ancient Chinese writings to a little Manchu princeling, the 
princeling fell into a lake and was rescued by a faithful dog. 

I forgot my fatigue and my over-consumption of tea, as there 
before my fascinated eyes stood this huge Chinaman coon-shouting 
the most unbelievable narrative to an unequally unbelievable 
orchestral accompaniment. My French friend explained that this 
particular piece was being performed in exactly that manner when 
North America was an unmapped thicket of underbrush, populated 
by red Indians and white fur-traders. 

Imagine my surprise when on coming back to New York in the 
winter of 1927, I found a poster in front of a Broadway vaudeville 
house announcing the performance of an American woman who 
had originated the coon-shout. And she was a comparatively 
young woman too. Her publicity director had no doubt forgotten 
such names as Mae Irwin and Fanny Brice and Mistinguett and 
Sophie Tucker and Alice Carter and the five Smith sisters and 
Ethel Waters and Josephine Baker; to say nothing of the scores of 
native shouting and moaning males and females who lived and 
shouted and died below the Mason and Dixon line. 

To be sure, the singer of the modern coon-shout, of the up-to- 
date composed blues or the so-called “‘scorch” song is a more or 
less modern invention because of the material he or she (most often 
she) employs. But the manner of this singing, the technique of 
breaking up the melody, of superimposing an obbligato of voice- 
breaks and growls is an ancient and highly respected trick. 

During the World War a very charming little Southern girl 
was sent to France as a YMCA entertainer. Owing to her down- 
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right beauty she gained the dislike of many female welfare workers. 
But for the same reason and also because she was an exceptional 
singer and shouter, she had almost the entire American Army 
falling on its unshaven face for her, morning, noon and night. 
I shall never forget one performance she did in Toul, France, during 
September, 1918. I accompanied her at the piano. It was a 
terrible French upright, with little brass brackets on each side 
to hold candles. 

Her piéce de résistance was ““The Rosary.”’ She shouted it. 
And the boys jumped up and down. The girl had more proposals 
of marriage than the Queen of Sheba. Colonels forgot their 
dignity and fought with privates to get at her. But aside from 
being an excellent shouter she was either awfully naive or very 
clever. She liked the men but she wouldn’t let them interfere 
with her life. 

Her trick with “The Rosary” was to have me transpose it 
upwards about a fifth (that is, from the key of ““C”’ to the key of 
““G,” for example). As she was a contralto, this did strange things 
with her voice. Such lines as “Oh Memories that bless and burn,” 
instead of being sad and rather tearful, became as thrilling as a 
Comanche war-cry. A male YMCA entertainer tried to take 
the stage after the singing of ‘““The Rosary” and was “‘booed”’ off 
in disgrace. The little Confederate came back and did a blues 
which she and I had not rehearsed. It was, fortunately, not unlike 
other blues I had sung myself (that is, melodically), and to accom- 
pany such a tune only three or four harmonic combinations can 
be used. The verses were about graveyards. One of them I 
remember well: 


Graveyard is a low-down place, 
I said dat graveyard is a low-down place, 
Dey throw rocks on your box and dirt in your face. 


Eight months later, at Vienne, France, I heard a French 
woman shout parts of “Carmen” to a very appreciative audience. 
After the performance I “went back” to congratulate her on her 
success. She proved to be a youngish person, half Spanish. She 
realized that I was surprised at the liberties she had taken with 
Mr. Bizet’s score. She said, “Oh, you Americans will never under- 
stand the true Carmen; the true cigarette-girl. She was no refined 
little thing, but a strong Spanish woman who took her love where 
she found it and left it where she took it. The southern provincial 
French audiences require a broad performance of Carmen; there- 
fore, I take liberties and am a success. You see I work all season. 
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This demand for a broad performance is also the reason for so 
much interpolated material for the spoken voice. That’s why 
‘Carmen’ to us is an opéra comique, while to America it is all sung 
and becomes grand opera.” 

I thought of the Golden Horse-Shoe at the Metropolitan and 
wondered how the fine ladies in ermines and pearls and the bored 
gentlemen in stiff shirts would like a coon-shouted version of 
“Carmen.” The grand gentry in the Golden Horse-Shoe would 
no doubt like a shouted version of any grand opera (although they 
wouldn’t admit it). And the producers of follies and variety shows 
have already found that their clientéle has a distinct “yen” for Mr. 
Botsford’s burlesque on the “Rigoletto Quartette” and the Grand 
Street version of “‘Abie’s Irish Rose” a la Verdi, Puccini and Saint- 
Saéns. 

So we see that the coon-shout as we know it to-day is of ancient 
origin. The only modern thing about it is the material used. And 
even to-day the old material is good. ‘‘Hard-Hearted Hanna” and 
“Red-Hot Mama,” and ““You Made Me What I Am To-day” and 
“Anywhere the Wind Blows,” and ““My Man” and “Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band” and “Sadie Salome Go Home”’—they’re still good 
shouts and are being shouted. Some of them must be transposed 
upward so as to allow the shouter to use the upper ranges of his 
or her voice, and all that it requires is good routine pianist. 

The first shouter I ever knew was a Negress. That was in 
1898. She did the current ragtime things, but was most effective 
in the native blues. Her name was Ophelia Simpson, although 
to me she was “‘Black Alfalfa,” shouter and moaner in Dr. Parker’s 
Medicine Show. Dr. Parker, incidentally, waxed rich by removing 
tape-worms. It was all the style in those days, just as reducing 
is now. 


BLACK ALFALFA’S JAIL-HOUSE SHOUTING BLUES 


I ain’t got not a friend in dis town, 
I ain’t got not a friend in dis town, 
*Cause my New Orleans partner done turned me down. 


Po’ gal wishin’ for dat jail-house key, 

Po’ gal wishin’ for dat jail-hounse key, 

To open up de door and let herself go free. 
Stony Lonesome no place for a dog, 


Stony Lonesome no place for a dog, 
Not even fitten for a razor-backed hog. 


High Sheriff said: gal don’t be so blue, 
High Sheriff said: gal don’t be so blue, 
’Cause dat jail-house keeper goin’ to be good to you. 
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Jail-house keeper don’t matter to me, 
Jail-house keeper don’t matter to me, 
But tell me how high dat gallows goin’ to be. 


Tole my rider fur to ride me slow, 
Tole my rider fur to ride me slow, 
And when he rode me fast I simply laid him low. 


Put dat gun up beside of his heart, 
Put dat gun up beside of his heart, 
I said rough-ridin’ papa, we’re simply goin’ to part. 


Lawyer said: gal, you better sing and pray, 
Lawyer said: gal, you better sing and pray, 
*Cause to-morrer dat Judgeman goin’ to put you away. 


New Orleans partner why you don’t come back? 
New Orleans partner why you don’t come back? 
’Cause wid fifty dollars dat hangman’s rope’d slack. 


Hangman, hangman, hang me slow, 
Hangman, hangman, hang me slow, 
’Cause dat rough ole rope is goin’ to hurt me so. 


Wish I’d a-listened to what my mama said, 
Wish I’d a-listened to what my mama said, 
Next Monday mornin’ wouldn’t fine me dead. 


This little jail-house ballet in the style of the classic blues is 
attributed to Ophelia (Black Alfalfa) Simpson, sot-disant wife of 
one Henry (Dead Dog) Simpson. Henry worked in a fertilizer 
factory just up the Ohio river from Louisville, Kentucky. That’s 
how he got his name. Ophelia “doubled in brass” in Dr. Parker’s 
Medicine Show. She cooked, helped mix the tape-worm eradicator 
and shouted in the oleo. That was the second part of the evening 
performance. The oleo was entitled “A Night on Mobile Bay,” 
and presented a group of Negroes (not burnt cork) singing their 
own native music. Some of it was unaccompanied and some of it 
was sung to plucked strings, brasses and percussion instruments— 
all played by Negroes. 

One morning in the early winter of 1898, Henry (Dead Dog) 
Simpson was found dead. Ophelia was promptly taken in by 
two county patrolmen on a warrant charging her with one of the 
many degrees of manslaughter. I know it was 1898, because my 
father was wearing the uniform of the State Militia when he 
brought in the news about Ophelia being arrested. The Kentucky 
militia was being sworn in, it seems, with the idea of going to the 
Spanish-American War. They were going to make Cuba safe 
for the Cubans. 
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I do not remember what happened at Ophelia Simpson’s trial. 
She was perhaps sent to what the Negroes call the “Stony Lone- 
some”’ for a short while, and then released because her man was a 
“nocount” and possibly deserved killing. I do, however, remem- 
ber that my father regretted her incarceration because she was 
such an excellent singer and shouter of Negro tunes; her method 
of shouting was new and novel, and although it was hard on the 
voice it was unbelievably effective. 

I do not think that my father used the term “‘shouter of blues” 
or “coon shouter.” These expressions came along a little later. 
But terminology notwithstanding, Ophelia Simpson was a shouter 
and perhaps one of the first in the Ohio valley to be accepted and 
paid a wage as such. Nowadays, when I go to a Harlem night 
club and see the dusky shouting ladies wearing precious stones and 
Parisian raiment I am reminded of Ophelia Simpson, alias Black 
Alfalfa, who in 1898, for a salary of not more than five dollars a 
week, cooked, shouted and helped prepare tape-worm eradicator 
in Dr. Parker’s Medicine Show. 

The unfortunate death of Dead Dog Simpson and Ophelia’s 
arrest on the technical charge of murder was really a blessing in 
disguise, because during the period of her detention, while she was 
awaiting trial, she thought out the verses of the jail-house ballet. 
And lo! it has survived long after the poor shouting Negress has 
been forgotten. 

But blues, jazz, moans, low-downs, slow drags, struts, scorches 
or stomps do not make shouts. It’s the shouter who makes the 
shouts. And a shouter like Ethel Waters or Clara Smith (known 
as the ““World’s Greatest Moaner’’), or Bessie Love or any one of 
those grand pioneers could shout about anything. If they could 
speak Chinese they could shout the story of the Oriental instructor 
and his little truant Manchu princeling, who inadvertently fell 
into a Chinese lake, or they could shout: 

Listen to the mocking-bird, listen to the mocking-bird, 

The mocking-bird is singing o’er her grave, 

Listen to the mocking-bird, listen to the mocking-bird, 

Still singing where the weeping willows wave. 
Or they could shout “Che gelida manina” from*Puccini’s “La 
Bohéme,” or the “Jewel Song” from “Faust,” or the “Shadow 
Song” from “‘Dinorah,” or that rather interminable coloratura ditty 
titled the “Bell Song” from ““Lakmé.” As a matter of fact, where 
every living coloratura becomes dull and begins to sing sharp and 
flat with equal facility in the “Bell Song,” Miss Ethel Waters 
would no doubt shine. She would put things into those flute-like 
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runs that the composer had forgotten to write. And verily 
I say, husbands, tired from a day in the stock-market, would 
immediately find something interesting in the coloratura voice. 

As long ago as the middle ’60’s a type of shouting was done 
in the English pot-house music-halls, the free-and-easies and the 
penny gaffs. The singers were billed as Negro entertainers or 
Ethiopian serenaders, etc., and were, of course, the burnt cork and 
crépe hair synthetic variety. But their performances found great 
acclaim. “Such a Great Gettin’ Up Stairs,” as sung by “The 
Great Mackney,” or “Whole Hog or None,” and comic versions 
of ““Po’ Moaner”’ even drew comment in the current press. 

In those days the act performed in a pot-house music-hall was 
called a “‘turn.”” The artists received about five shillings per night 
as an average, except in the case of great stars. The music-hall 
was an annex to a tavern or a gin palace and was operated on what 
they called ““Wet Money”’; that is, when a customer bought an 
admission ticket, he received part payment in song. This system 
is not unlike our present night-club management, where the cover 
charge is intended to pay for the entertainment. 

The famous comic singer, Sam Cowell, who was responsible 
for the “‘Ratcatcher’s Daughter” and ‘“‘Vilikins and his Dina,” 
and the great Vance (who was really Mr. A. P. Stephens), and Marie 
Lloyd and Jenny Hill (alias “The Vital Spark”) and Albert 
Chevalier and Vesta Tilley (who was originally ‘Tilly Ball’’) 
and the slum-slang artist, Miss Bessie Bellwood, and the singers 
of such songs as the “Naughty Naked Cupid,” and a “Broken 
Hearted Milkman,” and “‘’Neath the Gooseberry Bush’’—all these 
and more thrived during those days. Most of them tried, at one 
time or another, to sing what they called ‘“‘coon songs.”’ Not 
having the competition of native Negro singers, their attempts 
were successful, although the material they used was rather pitiful 
when compared with the true classic folk blues and moans that 
existed in America. 

It must be admitted that this native American Negro blues 
material is an inspiration to any aspiring shouter. The same can 
be said of the blues composed on the basis of this material—for 
example, the blues that is to me the standard of all written down 
and arranged blues, namely, Mr. W. C. Handy’s “St. Louis Blues,” 
or Spencer Williams’ ‘‘Rock-Pile Blues,” or the “Blue Mama’s 
Suicide Wail’’—any of these would make a dead shouter shout. 
They would also turn a little home struggle party into a dancing 
triumph. (And for those who might gain the wrong impression, 
a “struggle party” is a little home-like dance.) 
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The American Negro has, however, not always had a copy- 
right on the blues form nor the coon-shout. In the last war the 
French army sang a marching song (which for reasons best known 
to the writer will not be translated here) in the exact three-line 
form of the classic blues. And those French poilus shouted that 
song too—shouted it in the best manner of the Harlem shouters. 


A haut, a haut, a haut, viens, mon petit chou, 
A haut, a haut, a haut, viens, mon petit chou, 
Mange le cacao, mange le cacao! 


In the Civil War, the local rhymsters turned off a jazzy little 
song in exactly the same meter: 


Shoofly, shoofly, don’t bother me, don’t bother me, 
Shoofly, shoofly, don’t bother me, don’t bother me, 
I belong to Battalion B—to Battalion B! 


I have heard my father sing this song. There were endless verses, 
each rhyming in some obscure way with a different battalion letter. 
It was a sad tune, and as my father sang it I was inclined to think 
of it as shouting material. 

The most perfect examples, however, of blues and other songs 
that become shouts through their unique presentation, coming 
from other than the American Negro, are the three-line verses 
sung by the Southern Appalachian mountaineer singers. Their 
naturally high voices permit them to do unbelievable performances 
of shoutin’ when the “sperit’”’ moves them to be a bit more than 
usually animated. 

In the summer time of 1908 (two years before anyone had 
officially used the term “blues” to designate a certain kind of 
music) I encountered one Jack Spicer, a mountain white, who 
held out in a saloon near Pikeville, Ky. Jack was an itinerant 
singer. It was said of him that no one had ever caught him 
workin’, not even the sheriff. A certain definite part of Jack 
Spicer’s music was blues, and the singing of this music was shouting. 


I wish I was a mole in the ground, 
I wish I was a mole in the ground, 
If I was a mole I’d root that old mountain down. 


I don’t like no railroad man, 
I don’t like no railroad man, 
A railroad man’I] kill you whenever he can. 


I wish I was a lizard in the spring, 
I wish I was a lizard in the spring, 
When my gal carried water I could hear her sing. 





aa — 


Sa 
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The smoke hung low in that little Pike County saloon. Any 
of the customers who thought they needed protection carried a gun 
in a nice, easily reached holster. Jack Spicer sang to the strum- 
ming of a guitar. I say “sang’’ when I really mean something else. 
It wasn’t what we have in recent years classified as the “Hard- 
Hearted Hanna, the Vamp of Savannah”’ type of shout, but it was 
between that and a moan. When he did his usual sixteen-measure 
mountain songs—the things all mountain musicians have inherited 
from the English folklorists of long ago—he sang in the voice of a 
mountain-man singer; but the three-line, twelve-measure songs 
were apparently intended for another purpose. And that purpose 
seemed to be the idea of getting over dejection. 


It’s on this railroad track I stand, 
It’s on this railroad track I stand, 
And all for the love of a railroad man. 


When my apron-string will bow, 
When my apron-string will bow, 
You pass my house and say hello. 


When my apron-string won’t pin, 
When my apron-string won’t pin, 
You pass my door and won’t come in. 

Four years later Jack Spicer died a violent death near Hellier, 
Kentucky. A blockader brought him down and they buried him 
with his boots on. It seems that Jack had gone broke and had 
taken to informin’ for a revenuer. Thus passed a man who could 
coon-shout. If he lived to-day and could be brought to a stage 
in any music-loving city and inveigled into performing, he would 
perhaps make a mild sensation. But Jack took to informin’ for a 
revenuer and that was the end of a good native shouter. He was 
probably buried in some forgotten graveyard in Pike County. 
But his song goes on just the same: 

It’s who'll rock the cradle and who'll sing the song, 
It’s who'll be your honey when I’m long gone, 
Whose baby’ll you be rockin’, honey, when I’m gone. 
If you don’t change your nasty way, if you don’t change your nasty way, 
Send you back to your old mammy some cold day, 
Send you back to your old mammy some cold day. 

* * 

* 


One of the best and most effective native male shouters I have 
ever encountered was a Negro, nicknamed “Yellow Hammer.” 
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He hung round Lexington, Kentucky, during the summer and 
went south during the winters. Understand, when I sayhe “went 
south,” I mean that he caught the southbound Q. & C. freight 
and rode until he was discovered and unloaded. In the case of 
the through freights this unloading operation usually happened 
somewhere in Tennessee. As a private in one of the Lexington 
units of the Kentucky Guard, I used to visit with soldier friends of 
mine in a quiet little beer-saloon on Limestone Street in Lexington. 
In the back room was a piano where many times I have played 
long into the night for free lunch and other refreshments. 

Yellow Hammer and I used to spell one another at that piano, 
if you know what I mean—play and sing by turns. Yellow Ham- 
mer was hired and paid by the house. I sang my blues and shouts 
because they couldn’t keep me from it. I haven’t seen Yellow 
Hammer since 1912, but I still have one of his songs. It was 
written down in the early fall of that year, just before he took off 
for the warmer climates. He shouted it and it never failed to 
cause a sensation. Although in form it is not exactly a classic 
shouting blues, it is, like all native blues, sung to twelve measures 
of music: 


Now dis is de story of Liza Jane, 

How she died ridin’ on a railroad train. 

Train was a rattlin’ and a roarin’ like sin, 

And Liza was ridin’ right behind dat engine. 
My railroad-ridin’ mama caught dat south-bound train, 
But when dose rattlers bumped, it was de end of Liza Jane. 


Engineer said he had a dream dat wuz bad, 

Fireman said, “‘Mister, don’t sing so sad!” 

Engineer said his knees wuz weak, 

Fireman said, “Mister, I’m too scared to speak 
And Liza waz a ridin’ near and far, 
Makin’ her home in a railroad car. 


p? 


Engineer said his water wuz low, 
Fireman looked out and said, ‘““My watch is slow.” 
Engineer said, “If we bump a freight, 
Everybody better jump before it’s too late.” 
Now if you ever love a woman never tell her so, 
’Cause if you do, she'll simply pack her stuff and go. 


Now Liza sat quiet and didn’t say a thing, 
*Cause it warn’t no time for talkin’, no time to sing. 
Death was a-ridin’ at Liza’s side, 
But Liza didn’t know it untwill after she died. 
I bought dat gal a ticket on de C. & O., 
But she said, “I’m south-bound, I simply got to go.” 
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So po’ Liza, po’ gal, po’ Liza Jane, 
Died while she wuz ridin’ on a railroad train. 
Went up to hebben wid her stockin’s in her hand, 
And now she’s up yonder in dat promised land. 
I tole her when she left me, “Baby, don’t you go,” 
But she said, “Honey man, I love my ridin’ so.” 


Yellow Hammer could neither read nor write. And back in 
1912, in Lexington, Kentucky, there were no night-clubs where a 
shouting Negro could take in handsomely for his hire. He was 
fed, housed, given a few dollars a week and allowed to take up a 
free-will offering. If his income amounted to ten dollars a week 
he counted himself lucky, because he belonged to the older school 
of black men who didn’t expect too much of life. 

Up North the modern Negro has been considerably educated 
and unfortunately refined. Even so, he still loves his shoutin’. 
This statement includes the flappers and the jazz-bo-bell-bottomed- 
trouser-legged-ukelele-strummers. 

In the little city of Nyack, New York, many miles from the 
Mason and Dixon line, there is a certain back street where on 
summer nights four Negro boys sing and dance to the accompani- 
ment of a banjo-uke. The average of their ages is about fifteen 
years, and their performance is so good that it would not surprise 
this observer if presently they should be found on the bill of some 
swank Harlem night-club. There are no back rooms of saloons 
in which they may perform. It’s summer nights on the tree- 
shaded streets of Nyack, New York, or the Harlem cabarets or 
music-halls. 

One of the best things this quartette does is a shoutin’ blues in 
twelve measures taught them by a white collector who picked the 
song up originally in the Ohio valley. 


Sweet, sweet mama, tree-top tall, 
Won’t you turn your damper down. 
Sweet, sweet mama, tree-top tall, 
Won’t you turn your damper down. 


Steam from dat whistle, 

Smoke from dat stack, 

Goin’ out to dat graveyard, 
Bring my own sweet mama back. 


Chorus: Sweet, sweet mama, tree-top tall, 
Etc., etc. 


Smell dose hoe-cakes burnin’, 
Dey done burned too brown, 
Goin’ to smell my eye-lashes singein’, 
Ef you don’t turn your dampers down. 
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Chorus: Sweet, sweet mama, tree-top tall, 
Etc., ete. 


I put my head on 

Dat mean ole railroad track, 

I thought about my sweet mama, 
And I simply drug it back. 


Chorus: Sweet, sweet mama, tree-top tall, 
Etc., ete. 


These four lads have the perfect style of the native shouters; 
that is, beside the voice-breaks, they cut the ends of their words so 
short that it requires several repetitions of the verses to get what 
they’re saying. This rather slovenly manner of diction would 
not be countenanced a moment in the case of a white singer sing- 
ing serious music—art music—but, if it is properly understood and 
done skillfully, it is most effective shouting. Some shouters call it 
“getting hot” with the verses or putting in “hot breaks.”” (“‘Hot 
breaks”’ are also tricks done by the brasses and saxophones in a 
jazz orchestra.) 

In Englewood, New Jersey, not far from Nyack, New York, 
there is a Negro church where I witnessed the performance of a 
pageant based on a story from the Bible. During the performance 
of this pageant a group of small Negro boys and girls came forth 
with a stirring religious shout: 


Goin’ up to hebben, shout, shout! 

Goin’ up to hebben, ain’t no doubt. 

Goin’ up to hebben, shout, shout! 

I’m goin’ to fas’ on my gold wings and fly to hebben. 


Satan is like a snake in de grass, 

Shout, my brother, shout! 

He’s a-waitin’ fur to bite you as you pass, 
Shout out dat salvation, my brother! 


The principal singers in this group were a little girl about 
fourteen and her brother, perhaps twelve. They were bored to 
death with their job and sang with their tongues in their cheeks. 
However, it was all most effective. After the performance I talked 
with these two youngsters. The little boy wanted to be a ste- 
nographer, but the little girl wanted to sing in a musical revue. - 
She was secretly learning to dance the steps she thought they would 
demand of her. She was very pretty and in coloring would be 
classified as a “high brown.” Here is the making of a coon 
shouter. From “Goin’ up to Hebben, Shout, Shout,” she will 
presently graduate to some shimmy-shakin’, hot-papa shoutin’ 
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performance and if she’s lucky, she might wake up some fine morn- 
ing to find herself the toast of the American music-halls. 

All of these young Negresses remember Florence Mills, alas! 
Who could forget her and that adorable harliquinade skit she did 
with the support of those ten superb black men playing brass 
instruments! There is a legend about one of the men who played 
in that orchestra. It seems that he was overcome with emotion 
during Miss Mills’ funeral and just quietly put down his cornet 
and died. Incidentally, the music performed at that funeral was 
like nothing else on earth. The memory of its beauty passes the 
limits of description. 

In practically every line of endeavor where Negroes are em- 
ployed, one will find a particular type of shout and blues, constructed 
on the doings or sayings of local characters. For example, Negro 
stable men and race-horse touts have their own jockeys’ shoutin’ 
blues. Wherever you find a race-track or a jockey club, if there 
are any really truly horsemen or jockeys handy, some of the old- 
timers will remember verse after verse of the “Jockeys’ Shoutin’ 
Blues.” At least, that’s what they call it at Churchill Downs, in 
Louisville, Ky., and at Latonia and at Saratoga, New York. In 
the old days of the saloon, particularly the saloon with a back 
room and a piano, this blues was shouted all through the race- 
meeting by men and women shouters. Sometimes they played 
their own accompaniments and sometimes they sang to the 
drumming of another, but it was always the “Jockeys’ Shoutin’ 
Blues.”” Back in 1905 the saloons round the corner of Fourth 
and Central Avenues in Louisville, Ky., reeked with it twice a 
year—during the spring and the fall racing seasons. It is supplied 
herewith from a collection of shoutin’ blues belonging to Miss 
Claire Pomeroy, of New Rochelle, New York. 


Well, I wonder where my easy rider’s gone, 

’*Cause he don’t ride often but he rides so dawg-gone long. 
Now I don’t know what to do, 

When my day’s work is through, 

*Cause the races are over and I’m feelin’ blue. 


I’ve got the blues, but I’m too dawg-gone mean to cry, 

I know that he’ll come draggin’ himself home bye and bye. 
Has anybody seen my sweet man, Harry Green? 

I wonder where my long, tall, sweet, lovin’ daddy’s gone, 
Oh, sing those blues! 


From “Sadie Salome Go Home” to “‘Moanin’ Low” (as sung 
by Miss Libby Holman), twenty odd years of syncopated musical 
history has been written. I refrain from saying jazz history, 
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because there is really no such thing as jazz music. Jazz isa 
method of playing, not a style of music composition. Anything 
may be jazzed—‘‘Nearer My God to Thee,” ““The Song of India,” 
the ‘‘Pilgrims’ Chorus” from Tannhéuser, or “Who Takes Care of 
the Caretaker’s Daughter, When the Caretaker’s Busy Takin’ 
Care’’—any of these tunes may be jazzed; it merely depends upon 
the performer. They may also be shouted. The “Caretaker’s 
Daughter” would possibly be the most easily shouted, but when a 
clever shouter “‘gets hot” he or she can do wonders with most any 
material. 

There used to be a saloon in Reno, Nevada, where a cowboy 
(not the dude kind) came and shouted many of the rollicking songs 
of the plains. ‘““Whoopee, Git Along, Little Doggies,” when sung 
high enough and with enough vigor, became a shouting war-cry; 
and the mournful one about the work being done in the fall—why, 
that fellow made the rafters tremble with those three very high 
notes! His particular tune to this cowboy song was unbelievably 
lovely. 

But I have got a home, boys, 
A good one, you all know. 
Although I have not seen it 
Since long, long ago. 
I’m goin’ back to Dixie, 
Once more to see them all, 
Yes, I’m goin’ to see my mother, 
When work is done this fall. 


A compelling love-song is never sung up into the top ends of 
the voice range because the idea of love, as expressed in words or 
music, is one of smoothness and subtlety. It must possess a 
hypnotic, seductive quality; that’s why very few love-songs 
become shouting material. Most composers have discovered 
that “shouts” must lie high in the voice, while love-songs (to be 
universally successful) must be crooned in the middle and lower 
parts of the voice. 

But material, after all, is not awfully important to good coon- 
shouting. It’s the shouter that matters. It’s Mistinguett in the 
costume of an Apache, flashing her hundred thousand dollar legs 
round the stage that matters—not her song, ““Mon Homme.” It . 
was Fanny Brice who made the audience jump up and down—not the 
translation of “Mon Homme” into ““My Man.” Imagine some less 
talented person than Josephine Baker in her costume of bananas 
hanging out on the limb of a tree, shouting for all she’s worth the 
songs that Josephine Baker has made famous. She would get no 
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place. Miss Baker might be shouting anything and the Parisian 
audiences would love it just the same. When Helen Morgan 
sings ‘‘My Bill,” something happens, just as something happened 
when Ophelia Simpson sang her blues about the terrible jail-house, 
or when Miss Ethel Waters sings “Shake That Thing.” 

The coon-shout is of ancient origin. It is rasping on the 
voice. Some native southern Negro blues are perhaps the best 
musical vehicles for shouters, but the method of “‘putting over” a 
song with energy and noise and voice-breaks is universally under- 
stood. In every singing nation on earth it happens—not under 
the title of ‘“coon-shouting,”’ to be sure, but, like the old song in 
the Army, “It gets there just the same,” and the “there” I am 
referring to is the spinal column. For unless a song gets to the 
spinal column and thrills the listener, in the words of a Negro 
singer ‘“‘away down deep,” it is not worth its hire and will presently 
disappear. The coon-shouter who knows her technique can be 
thrilling, and I dare say she must be thrilling or she will soon be 
forgotten. The fact that she will quickly wear out her voice 
matters not at all to the modern audiences who are becoming more 
and more addicted to speed, noise, voice-breaks, energy and inuendo 
in the singing of popular music and native blues. (I say “her” 
because, with few exceptions, the greatest coon-shouters are 
females.) 


Dey’s just one more song I want to shout, 

An’ [ll tell you what dat shout’s about. 

It’s about an engineer on de Yellow Dog,! 

How he come a-vampin’ home right on de hog.? 


“Engineer man,” I said, ““what’s your name?” 

He said, “Shoutin’ woman, go hang your head in shame!” 
I hung my head low down and cry, 

I had dose railroad blues and I wanted to die. 


My engineer man knew I wuz to blame, 
How I’d two-timed* him was a simple shame. 
He vamped on back to dat Yazoo train, 
And I had dose railroad blues all over again. 


1The “Yellow Dog’ is the Negro’s name for a railway officially known as the 
“Yazoo Valley Railway.” 

2*Vampin’”’ means walking on the vamps or uppers of one’s shoes, and being “‘on 
the hog” means being broke. 

*To two-time means to carry on two love affairs at the same time, and do it with 
sufficient secrecy and skill to prevent either of the adored ones from finding out. 














THE ORIGINS OF MUSIC 
By SIEGFRIED NADEL 


I. 


ROM of old, learned minds have grappled with the problem 
of the origins of art, of music. Every thorough-going 
discussion regarding the nature of art and the true inward- 

ness of human civilization, as well as every historical survey 
of art-evolution, must, in point of fact, be somewhere confronted 
by the ultimate question: What was the original source of art, 
and how did music come into being? Mythical folk-lore deals 
with this problem, the philosophy of the ancients sought to solve it, 
the ecclesiastical philosophers of the Middle Ages explained it 
after their own fashion. The problem has never quite disappeared 
from the sphere of scientific speculation, and it has been attacked 
with renewed zeal of late and in our own day. 

Now, it can readily be seen that a definitive, wholly unim- 
peachable solution will probably never be arrived at. The ultimate 
sources of our art will always be deduced only by some hypothesis, 
some colorable theory. The possibility will ever lurk in the back- 
ground, that new discoveries of prehistoric research, or additional 
data concerning the artistic usages among present-day primitive 
peoples, may distinctly modify our conclusions. It is, however, 
absolutely essential for the probability of our hypothesis that it 
should be in conformity with our understanding of the nature of art, 
and with that line of artistic evolution which we can follow, as it 
were, through the visible sector of the developments in art and 
culture. 

In this inquiry into the origins of art, music occupies a place 
peculiar to itself. In an investigation of the beginnings of art 
it is a self-evident assumption that we should be able to describe, 
in general terms, the real nature of art; we must be able to say 
positively whether any given case bears the criterion of what we 
call art. But here again there is no easily and positively defined . 
limit; and especially in the domain of early and primitive art, 
which we view, so to speak, in a state of flux, it will be very difficult 
to draw the line, say, between the shaping of some utensil for 
practical use, and its artistic adornment; between the accidental 
and the intentional ornamentation of some woven fabric; or where 
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art commences in some epic, or in the presentation of some legend- 
ary or religious theme. Music, however, exhibits in its very 
material an exact demarcation between that which is “art” and 
that which serves other, non-artistic purposes. The material of 
plastic art is, on primitive levels, the same as that employed in 
everyday, practical pursuits—stone, bronze, wood, woven work. 
The material of poetry is words, which also find employment in 
speech, in the intercourse of ordinary life. But the tones are not 
met with, in this form, in the field of practical human activities; 
the production of tones in song reaches out beyond the “natural” 
employment of the vocal organ; instruments must be “invented.” 
Even before the element of artistic purport enters into action, the 
precise dividing-line in music is already sharply marked. We can 
say that the material of music is artificial, 4 superaddition to 
natural expression through sound, and so not found in this latter. 

Let us inquire, first: What are the most obvious differences 
between the material of the tones and the affiliated “‘natural”’ 
material, that of spoken sounds? Consider only such forms as we 
can define as the most primitive, relatively undeveloped forms of 
music: those forms of unison song that we find in the music 
of primitive races and likewise on certain low levels in the evolu- 
tion of our occidental music, for example, in what we are wont to 
conceive as the earliest form of ancient Greek music, or in the music 
of the early Middle Ages. Here, too, a specific difference is quite 
plain. Speech employs fluctuating pitches; when we speak, the 
pitch shifts up and down without fixed points, without a determin- 
ate formation; whereas in music this shifting of the tones, super- 
added to the words and sense of speech, acquires a meaning all 
its own. The pitches of the tones are fixed, held fast on determ- 
inate points. The up-and-down fluctuation of speech resolves 
itself into definite patterns, which are, for music, the first manifes- 
tations of real importance; tone-progressions, intervals, are en- 
gendered, motives and themies are formed. This fixation of the 
pitches or, rather, this engendering of fixed intervals, this pro- 
duction of definite motives with the voice, is also, considered 
as pure technique, by no means a “natural” gift materializing 
without effort. 

We can already see that this primordial “unnaturalness”’ of 
the material of music lays a formidable obstacle in the path of every 
theory concerning the origin of music. For “natural deduction, 
logical explanation,”’ are the foundations of every scientific theory, 
and the sole safeguard of so hazardous an hypothesis as any 
explanation of the origin of music. In fact, the overcoming of the 
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“‘unnaturalness”’ of the tone-material occupies the centre of atten- 
tion in almost all theories regarding the origin of music. It has 
been attempted to discover some natural cause of the engendering 
of the “non-natural” tone-material. It is clear, that the theoretical 
foundation of this cause must be of the broadest; a foundation 
that can be fitted in some manner into the general scheme of human 
existence; otherwise it were impossible fully to explain the wide 
dissemination and commanding position of music in the world of 
men. 


II. 


The celebrated Berlin philosopher Karl Stumpf has character- 
ized the principal groups of preceding theories by the ingenious 
and apposite titles: “In the beginning was love; In the beginning 
was the word; In the beginning was the deed.” What he meant 
by this was simply a broad general characterization of the principles 
whereby the ultimate origins of music can be logically and naturally 
demonstrated. Employing other words to define these principles, 
we find that the above three groups represent the three great 
systems of Biology, Psychology, and Sociology; we find the origins 
of music embedded in the spheres of (1) the sexual instincts in 
man and animal, (2) the human will to expression and communi- 
cation, (3) human activity. 

(1) “In the beginning was love.’ In this conception the 
theory was brought forward for the first time by Charles Darwin,' 
and thus the origin of music, as well as of art in general, finds its 
place in Darwin’s system of ““The Origin of Species.”” The dom- 
inating principle in Darwin’s theory of selection, the law of natural 
selection, is also a deciding factor in the generation of what we have 
termed the “‘non-natural” realm of tones.—In one sphere of Nature 
we find music prefigured—in the song of birds. Now, the song 
of birds is held to play a special réle in the mechanism of Nature. 
It is a well-known fact that handsome men are generally preferred 
to ugly men by the fair sex. In the animal kingdom, too, the male 
must strive to please; almost everywhere we find the male hand- 
somer, more brilliant in color, and—fonder of singing. Above all 
during the season of love-making, the time of sexual excitement, 
the males deploy all their arts; as they flaunt their gay plumage, - 
so they glory in song. With seductive calls, with the highest 
tones and trills of their voices (the so-called falsetto tones), they 
woo their mates with passionate song. And man, like them, is 
supposed to become an artist, a singer, under the stress of sexual 


1Darwin, “The Expression of the Emotions in Men and Animals.” 
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excitation. In his case, too, this special, quasi artistic branch of 
the law of natural selection supposedly applies. 

In so far as Darwin’s theory refers to the animal kingdom, it 
seems eminently consistent and logical. But when it is stretched 
to include mankind, its weak points are apparent. First of all, 
the birds, which alone among animals emulate musicians, are 
biologically quite remote from the line of evolution that leads up 
to Man. Whereas the animals of high and highest rank among the 
mammals, which we may consider as steps in the transitional 
progress towards Man, do not sing; their desireful cries and howls 
hardly merit the honor of inclusion in the ancestry of human 
music. Furthermore, the birds also sing outside of the mating- 
season. And so what we had assumed to be one important 
characteristic of music proves untenable, namely, that music 
presents an unusual mode of vocal expression at variance with 
the normal mode. To be sure, it has often been attempted to 
prove that the mating-songs of birds also differ, in an objectively 
unequivocal fashion, from the “ordinary” bird-songs, i.e., with 
respect to the employment of special tone-material. This would 
be a reason for conceding that birds have a music of their own. 
But when we seek to apply this reasoning to human music, we 
must inquire what analogy thereto can be found in human songs 
of the primitive level; for on that level one should be able to 
identify traces of the incipient evolution. But, on examining the 
songs of the primitives to that end, we find a large majority to 
be of an entirely different nature; mythical, religious and warlike 
songs occupy the foreground; love-songs are much rarer, or of 
later origin. In the few love-songs of the primitive that are 
known to us, however, there is no trace of causation by love- 
yearning, by wooing or by flirting. A love-song of the Papuas— 
which is, besides, accompanied by the most unequivocally erotic 
text conceivable—may serve, with its expressive and monotonous 
melodic line, as a specimen: 











(2) “Music derived its origin from speech.’’ Not from 
ordinary speech, but from the speech, the intonation, of excite- 
ment. It may readily be observed how the pitch of the speaking 
voice rises, the more excitedly we speak. In a state of extreme 
excitement, of intense emotion, we employ high tones far exceed- 
ing the pitch of our normal, natural speaking voice. Moreover, 
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it seems that in the tone of intensified speech, in speech sustained 
by any psychic exaltation whatsoever, the intonation characteristic 
of normal speech intensifies itself in a certain measure; it seems to 
be more strongly marked, to stabilize itself, to become more inter- 
val-like. Speech seems to take on definite melodic form, and in this 
form presents itself as the first grade of music. For example, 
when we enunciate the question ““Kommst du?” (Are you coming?), 
it presents a tone-line of a certain pitch; on repeating this question 
a few times crescendo, the tone-progression becomes more and more 
strongly marked, and seems finally to take on the features peculiar 
to a musical motive. Thus music arises, according to this theory 
—which was developed by Herbert Spencer'—from emotional 
speech, from speech that expresses strong psychic emotions. We 
instantly perceive that the dissimilarity in the placing of the 
musical tone-material from that of the ordinary tone-material of 
speech is here very clearly demonstrated. The connection between 
beginnings of music and psychic emotion is also obvious. From 
this perception, above all, follow the other important theories 
of the origin of music from speech, the theories of Rousseau, 
Herder, and Richard Wagner. 

Conclusive as the theories concerning the rise of music out of 
speech may appear in this particular regard, they nevertheless 
do not bear closer scrutiny. For (a) it is precisely what is char- 
acteristic in the expressiveness of the melody of speech that 
stands in opposition to the nature of musical tone-speech. In 
speech a gliding flow of tones, their pitch fluctuating rapidly and 
spontaneously up and down, must combine with the words in 
order to show whether we are sad, merry, excited, low-spirited, 
curious, or imperious; whereas, in song, the fluctuating tones must 
be fixed, stabilized, and limited to definite pitches and intervals. 
Even in the “Sprechgesang”’ (recitative) of primitive music one 
definite pitch, a sort of prototype of the tonic, persists, or some 
definite interval appears to be chosen as a melodic center. Speech, 
however, must be ready, as the concept of its expressive power 
plainly implies, to press the entire available range of tones into 
its service.—(b) Further, the culminating point of excited speech 
is the shriek. Now, if this theory were consistent, would not the 
nature of music be most clearly derivable from that point, from the ~ 
emotional outcry? But from the shriek no way leads—even in a 
purely physiological sense—to tone and song.—(c) The intonation, 
the melody, of speech differs greatly according to the individual 
and, above all, the nationality. The Scandinavian languages 

1Spencer, “Psychology, Sociology.” 
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employ quite other inflections of intonation than the German; 
their normal delivery sounds to us like an eternal interrogation. 

Would not the necessary logical consequence be, that we 
could not understand their music? Again, we find dialects of 
certain languages, and even the mode of speech in certain places, 
more “‘singing’”’ than in other regions where the same language 
is spoken; would not that influence the “musicality” of the given 
region, or even of the particular place?! 

(3) Abandoning the above collective theory, let us go 
over to the last group, which seeks the origin of music in 
human activities. Here we have to take into account two 
theories, the one by Karl Biicher, the other by Karl Stumpf. 
The well-known view advanced by the economist Biicher 
in his book on “Arbeit und Rhythmus” (Work and Rhythm) 
may be stated as follows: In concerted rhythmical labor there 
arise spontaneously certain rhythmical bursts of sound that 
apparently tend to facilitate the task; they develop into the 
characteristic work-calls, as they may be heard wherever con- 
certed labor is going on. Now, according to Biicher, these calls 
lead to the formation of intervals and motives, developing into 
characteristic work-songs [such as the seamen’s chanties], which 
we are to accept as the earliest, original musical creations of man.— 
However, when we scrutinize the primitive songs, we find, first 
of all, no specially prominent, sharp, clear rhythm whatever. 
On the contrary, one chief characteristic of primitive music is its 
uneven, often highly capricious or very complicated rhythm, 
which hardly any kind of work could follow smoothly. Besides 
this, these work-songs by no means stand in the forefront of 
primitive music. And the work-songs with which we are familiar 
—rowing-songs, harvest-songs, and the like—did not properly 
take their rise in the work itself, but were rather devised as an 
after-thought, as compositions written on labor. Very often, too, 
they express an entirely different meaning: they have a cabalistic 
signification. A typical instance is found in the rowing-songs of 
the natives of the Solomon Islands. While they are rowing 
[paddling?] hard, the natives are silent; during intervals of less 
strenuous labor, however, they sing, though not to make their 
rowing easier, but rather (so they say) “to unburden their souls.” 
Again, the South American Indians sing pertinent songs while 


1Rousseau actually arrives at this ultimate conclusion (in his “‘Essai sur |’origine des 
langues”). He thus denies the possibility of a national French music and admits, for 
his own period, only the Italian language as a possible generator of an art of music. 


: ?Richard Thurnwald and E. von Hornbostel, ‘Die Musik auf den Salomonenin- 
seln. 
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rubbing the manioc roots, not for the purpose of facilitating the 
work, but for their magical influence in making it prosper. The 
aborigines of New Guinea, when out to capture the dugong, sing 
a special song, not while the hunt is in progress, but after the 
animal is securely caught in their nets; before dragging the prey 
into the boat they strike up this song, which also surely possesses 
magical significance. 

Karl Stumpf likewise seeks the origin of music in a detail of 
the practical activity of primitive man.’ When one wishes to 
send out a call over a considerable distance, the voice is raised 
spontaneously; one can make himself heard more easily when the 
pitch of the tone is sustained and the intonation of the words 
stabilized. Hence (so he holds) a musical tone and a musical 
motive are engendered, and in this acoustic sign-language he finds 
the origin of song. This view of Stumpf’s finds no support in 
primitive music. We have no knowledge of any such vocal sign- 
language. On the contrary, we do know a very exact and wide- 
ly disseminated drum-signal speech of barbarians who form their 
signals solely by the rhythm and the number of the beats, the 
element of pitch being wholly disregarded. And then, considered 
by itself, a vocal sign-language would entail a far too complicated 
and inexact system of signals. The words would become inaudible 
at a great distance; tones carry further than vowels and consonants, 
than words. On the primitive level of musical development, 
however, we can hardly expect to meet with a fixed coérdination 
of definite significations, with definite tones or motives. The 
drum-signals are countable, exact, cannot be falsified. A com- 
plete contrast is found in the idiosyncrasy of the primitive singer, 
as everywhere observed, who alters and unconsciously varies every 
melody or motive when singing it repeatedly. 


Ii. 


Precisely the last two hypotheses have brought into strong 
relief one attribute common to all the foregoing theories. These 
theories sought, first of all, to bring to light the earliest discover- 
able traces of man’s acquaintance with tone-production. They 
claim that tone, as such, first entered human sense-perception 
through the channel of instinctive sexual selection, or the emotional . 
outcry, or the work-call or vocal signal. The further evolution of 
the tones into what we may rate as music would then come about 
somehow by itself; chance, curiosity, experimentation, imitation, 
etc., would supervene, broaden the understanding for tone- 

1Karl Stumpf, “‘Die Anfinge der Musik.” 
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production, promote the invention of instruments, or add to the 
tone-material already known. 

But does not such a conception shift the basic position of the 
question? Does it give us, even if proved correct, a satisfactory 
explanation? Tones are always and everywhere presented to 
observant human perception; the birds sing, a taut bowstring 
gives out a tone, a hollow tree-trunk resounds. Chance, curiosity 
and experimentation may well have opened possibilities of tone- 
production toman. This idea was not foreign to the thought of the 
ancients. The Greeks have a myth about the invention of the 
lyre; how the god Hermes happened to strike with his foot against 
an empty turtle-shell, out of which the sun had burned all the 
flesh; only a couple of sinews still were stretched inside, and so the 
shell, when struck, gave out such a sweet tone that the god created 
an instrument after the same pattern. And the Hindoos regard 
their god Shiva as the master both of the hunter’s bow and of the 
bow used as a musical instrument. 

This being established, however, we have arrived only at the 
beginning of the real problem: How did men come to employ 
intentionally this chance discovery of a previously unknown 
possibility in new and unaccustomed ways of tone-production? 
to appropriate it purposefully as the material for a consistent 
artistic system of expression—the tone-material of music? It is 
clear that not each and every impression that enters into human 
consciousness can engender art. The elements of music evidently 
bore within themselves characteristics that marked them as 
predetermined for art. But wherein lay this predetermination 
for art? According to the myths and legends of folk-lore, music 
was a gift of the gods to man. The philosopher Heraclides tells us 
that Amphion, who received his artistry from his divine father 
Zeus, was the inventor of music. To the Egyptians their god 
Thot was the giver of music. The Chinese musical system was 
the gift of the magic bird Fung-Hoang. The earliest songs of the 
Hindoos, the sacred Ragas, were magical songs sung by the gods. 
What more does all this mean, than that all peoples distinctly 
felt that music does not issue from the necessities of everyday 
life; that music signifies something withdrawn from the conditions 
of ordinary existence, something at variance with the natural 
order of things. 

In primitive music the close relation between art and the non- 
natural, the non-realistic, is yet more distinctly marked. In the 
religion of the primitives music and the dance are numbered 
among the gifts bestowed on man by God. As an Australian tribe 
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has it, the first man taught those created later all ceremonies, 
the dances, and music. The Good Spirit of another tribe taught 
the medicine-men the proper songs. 

We have already remarked that religious and ritualistic 
songs occupy the foreground with almost all primitive peoples. 
Everywhere we find music conjoined with regular solemn, magic 
ceremonies. All important occurrences in the life of the tribe are 
solemnized with certain sacred rites in which music and dancing 
play a chief part. At the ceremony of circumcision, or when the 
youth of either sex become adult, at seedtime and harvest of the 
principal foodstuffs or in the seasons set apart for “taboo,” on all 
such occasions certain ritually prescribed songs are sung. Even 
the place where the singing and dancing at these festivities are 
carried on is selected by special ritualistic regulations. For ex- 
ample, the Uitotos in Colombia sing and dance on the graves of 
the departed in order to renew the power of their totem;’ in Assam, 
the burial-place of the hereditary priest serves as dancing-ground. 
(See Ill. 1.)? Magic songs, spirit-songs, songs of exorcism, are 
everywhere disseminated. In South America and Australia, 
Sumatra and New Guinea, the medicine-man heals the sick with 
his music. For example, the medicine-man of a South American 
tribe of Indians exorcises the malady with the following song:* 
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The belief in the healing power of music reaches upward into 
the higher civilizations of the Egyptians, Greeks, and Hindoos. 
Moreover, a ritual and religious significance is attributed to the 
various elements of the music itself. Certain instruments are 
“taboo” with the primitives; they are kept in specified places, and 
are to be seen only on certain festival occasions. Other instru- 
ments must always be concealed from the eyes of the women. 
Various instruments, again, are marked by branded or carved 
pictures of gods or sacred animals, sacred symbols, and the like, 
as genuine ritualistic implements. (Ill. No. 2.) Both the Egyp- 
tians and Greeks incorporate the laws governing musical tones, the 
tonalities, the number of the harpstrings, etc., in their cosmogon- 
ical and theological systems. Thurnwald tells of a very interesting 
custom among the inhabitants of the Solomon Islands;‘ in this 

1K. Th. Preuss, “‘Archiologische und ethnologische Forschungen in Kolumbien.”’ 

*From I. H. Hutton, “The Angami Nagas.” 


*From Koch-Griinberg and Hornbostel, “Vom Rorofma zum Orinoco.” 
4Thurnwald and E. von Hornbostel, “‘Die Musik auf den Salomoneninseln.” 
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particular case the tuning of the national instrument, the Pan’s- 
pipes, is combined with a highly characteristic ritualistic ceremony : 


When a specially important Unu (rite of initiation into the League 
of the Vendetta) is about to be held, the men of the chieftain who pro- 
poses to ally himself with the principal chief proceed to the latter’s 
habitation; . . . each takes along two or three Pan’s-pipes, that have 
already had a preliminary tuning at home; on the way, too, a halt is 
made at every place of assembly to try the instruments. On nearing 
the dwelling of the principal chief, a sham battle sets in at the entrance 
to the clearing, during which the men of the principal chief attempt to 
wrest the Pan’s-pipes from the visitors. After this the instruments are 
exactly tuned to the standard model kept by the principal chief, to the 
accompaniment of a ceremonial dance. (Every principal chief possesses 
such a standard model, it being a symbol of his dignity.) This ceremony 
of tuning continues for two or three days. 


As we see, a very close relation subsists between the incipient 
art and the speculative sphere of the supernatural, the out-of-the- 
ordinary. But do not we, too, recognize that the laws of our 
highly developed art are laws lying beyond the ordered spheres 
of conception of our daily life? The evolution of the material of 
every art plainly goes its own way, a way not dictated by nature. 
The verse and rime of language, the bounds wherein a painter 
frames his picture, the steps and figures of the dance—all these 
signify what might be termed an abnormalizing of the normal, 
a formal recognition of a realm of law remote from “natural” 
life; they signify a transformation, an artistic refining of the 
“natural,” and therewith its translation to the sphere of art. 
As we clearly perceive, the “‘non-natural” in the material of music 
does not imply an hiatus in the evolution of music out of any given 
natural law of existence that requires bridging over. It meets us 
at every point explicitly and sensibly as an essential characteristic 
of music. 

At one point in the theories of Spencer, Rousseau and Wagner, 
mentioned in the foregoing, we find a significant suggestion: 
What Spencer calls the “‘musical” melody of speech, that sustained 
and intensified by strong emotion, is to be imagined as transferred 
in due course to instruments as melodies in pure tones, speech- 
melody thus becoming a genuine, typical “‘absolute’’ music.— 
For us the essential point resides in the transference to some other 
material of expression. For all art is the “carrying-over” of 
some form of experience into an artistic—i.e., artificial, out-of the- 
ordinary—form of expression, which in itself does not arise out 
of any necessity of practical experience. Whatever we experience 
we can—voluntarily or involuntarily—distinctly set forth through 
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means of expression arising from the necessities of practical experi- 
ence, through speech, gestures, or signs. And all this we can 
reénact designedly, quite apart from any practical necessity, on 
the higher level of the artistic form of expression, in poetry, song, 
dance and imagery. 

From this it follows that the question we raised above, 
“Wherein did the predetermination of the tones for art lie?” 
answers itself. We now perceive that the elements of music, as 
representing a non-natural, out-of-the-ordinary sound-language, 
appear for that reason adapted to become the elements of an 
artistic language of expression. In the fact that they obey other 
laws of generation and exposition than do the elements of normal 
expression by sound, lies—if we may use the term—the dignitas, 
the high distinction, of the tones in becoming the material of an 
art. Here the circle closes; logic in the generation of art demands, 
so to speak, this first illogical step in the generation of the material 
of art. 


BV. 


It is our belief that we have shown here the origin of the 
meaning of music, of music as an art. We may, indeed, be able 
to determine the very point where the tones themselves must 
come into being, where music is superadded to speech. 

The musical usages of the primitives, the conception of music 
among many higher civilizations, clearly point, as noted above, to 
the origination of music for ritualistic customs. The medicine- 
men of the primitives wear special ritualistic costumes, masks, 
all manner of significant ornamentation, when performing their 
ceremonies. The priests of all religions must don special robes 
and sacred emblems when about to appear before their god. 
Robes, gestures, all the proceedings, are sharply contrasted with 
the uses of everyday life by means of special regulations and lifted 
into a higher, sacred sphere. Should not the spoken words, the 
speaking voice, likewise assume a special vesture, as it were, an 
out-of-the-ordinary tone to parallel the loftier rites, and so trans- 
late speech into song? 

The status of song among primitive peoples is, in fact, inti- 
mately related to the ritualistic custom of the masked dances. 
Among almost all primitive tribes the dancers and singers wear 
distinctive ritual masks (Ill. 3 and 4), while performing their 
ceremonial songs and dances. The legends of such tribes apprise 
us that these masks are the faces of demons, which the medicine- 
men of remote antiquity tore from the demons in battle. And 
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now when men put on these masks, they become the equals of the 
gods or demons; they are themselves the demons, and wield their 
powers. This belief of the primitives, which we call animism, the 
notion that we obtain power over anyone when we get possession 
of a part of his substance, evidently implicates music among other 
things. The out-of-the-ordinary, supernatural tone-speech of 
song is held to be the language of the gods and demons. And in 
order to invoke them, to rise to an equality with their supernatural 
powers, one must be master of their supernatural, superhuman 
language. Song is one of the most important functions and 
acquirements of the medicine-men. The primitives fancy that 
the medicine-man holds forth in the language of the demons when 
weaving his magic spells around them. The animal totems of the 
North American Indians always accompany their rites with singing; 
it is supposed that they lent this speech to men for invoking the 
good spirits. The inhabitants of the Solomon Islands declare that 
they learned their songs from spirits. Similarly, among many 
tribes the songs and masks are regarded as most valuable booty 
which, captured from the conquered enemy, may be used by the 
victors to enhance their own powers. 

We find special evidence in support of the opinion that music 
was a product of man’s purpose to create for his own use a “‘pecu- 
liar’’ magic language of invocation and exorcism. The essential 
feature in the spoken magical incantations and formulas of invo- 
cation resides, in great part, in the combination of unmeaning words. 
Furthermore, words from foreign languages are often used with no 
idea of their real import. A mysterious spell is always cast by 
these unintelligible words; thus there arises a distinct, non-natural 
cabalistic language. With the addition of music their magical 
influence is necessarily intensified. And it is a fact that the songs 
of the primitives preferably employ such meaningless texts. They 
continually dwell on the idea that it is not the part of song-speech 
to be understcod. The songs of incantation, for the taboo, etc., 
are, in particular, made up of such unmeaning words, quite unin- 
telligible to the singer himself. 

To be sure, another, highly significant factor plays a part 
here—the strong, thrilling emotional effect of music on the human 
spirit, which in all ages has provoked comparison with the state 
ot ecstasy (the Greeks knew and feared the “ethos ekstatikon” of 
music), and the state of intoxication. The musical usages of 
the primitives, as well as those of many highly developed Oriental 
civilizations, and even our own “romantic” conception of music, 
recognize only this state of ecstasy and strongest psychic emotion 
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in the enjoyment of music. Bear in mind how intimately this 
state of entrancement has been connected, in every period, with 
the mystic and religious experiences of mankind. In this state 
we again see the principle of the supernatural, the out-of-the- 
ordinary, illustrated. This emotional effect of music should, 
therefore, have still more firmly knit the bond between religious 
cult and music, and have made the “music as intoxicant” a colla- 
borator in the creation of the “‘music as art.” 

History also furnishes proofs of this process of development; 
we possess Babylonian tablets of incantation prescribing the 
songs and accompanying music for the magic rites. The prophets 
of the Jews sang their predictions, or were transported by music 
into the prophetic state; in the Bible it is said of the prophet 
Elisha, when he was to prophesy before King Joram: “But now 
bring me a minstrel. And it came to pass, when the minstrel 
played that the hand of the Lord came upon him.” The Pythia 
prophesied in verses accompanied by music. For the Romans the 
term “vates”’ signified both seer and singer. Even in the Christi- 
anity of the Middle Ages the “moralitas artis musice,” the peculiar 
ethical virtue supposed to reside in music, promises those true 
believers who appear singing before their God a more binding 
claim on everlasting bliss. 


ve 


Art does not remain forever bounded by the cult. Out of 
these earliest manifestations it grows into a new, independent 
estate; it makes unto itself new laws for its own life. Similarly, 
too, must grow, in a plain and unbroken line out of the law that 
determine the first beginnings of art, the principles which apply 
to the entirety of evolutionary art, to art as we apprehend it 
to-day. 

Our view of the origin of music can be, like any hypothesis of 
the kind, only a conjecture. But as a basis for this conjecture we 
have at the start established the necessity that it should accord 
with our understanding of the nature of art and of the evolution of 
art. And perhaps we may venture to consider, as a support of the 
probability of our hypothesis, that it finds in its explanation of the 
origin of music a key to the entire complex of the manifestations 
of music. In the earliest form of music that we recognize as such, 
as an out-of-the-ordinary, supernatural language, are already 
clearly incorporated the two great principles of art that are 
recognized, by philosophers and adepts in the study of art, as the 
essence of art, as the essence of music, and that embrace all the 
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manifold forms of art and artistic evolution—the formative 
principle and the objective principle. 

The Formative Principle.— Art is the transformation, trans- 
lation, organization of whatever we wish to express into an arti- 
ficial, artistic material, according to laws which do not arise out 
of the practical necessities of the will to expression. Primitive 
man, when for the first time thanking his god, invoking his familiar 
spirit, or intensifying any word or sentence to an exorcism, by 
consciously working up some familiar natural possibility of expres- 
sion into a new and artificial form, has thereby reached the highest 
intensification within the sphere of his cult, and at the same time 
created art in the cult. 

The Objective Principle.—In this new, set form of experience, 
the experience detaches itself from its erstwhile subject; the 
subjective psychic content is transformed, by its presentation in 
a material foreign to and exalted above reality, into a form that is 
more objective and more independent of the subject. That which 
was but now a fleeting experience of my innermost self, something 
I may have uttered by chance in evanescent tones born of momen- 
tary impulse, is straightway condensed, as it were, moulded 
according to objective rules, made into a new, independent entity 
obeying its own laws; it becomes a work of art. Thus do verse 
and rime fashion some utterance into poetry; the frame of the 
picture isolates some typical section from the infinity of things; the 
involuntary gesture becomes a mimic figure. 

What is mentioned here are principles that regulate and shape 
the material of presentation only in a primitive and outward 
manner. But the whole evolution of art is, viewed from this 
standpoint, nothing else than a perfecting and organizing—volun- 
tary or involuntary—of these principles of transmutation. 

The first steps in this comprehensive evolutionary process of 
music can be distinctly noted in many details of primitive musical 
usages. One such significant and marked step in musical evolution 
may be seen in the transition from song to pure instrumental 
music among the primitives. The consciousness of a primitive 
form of objectivation and organization is well developed in many 
half-civilized peoples; it is a widely disseminated habit in the 
singing of these races to execute their songs in unnatural falsetto 
tones; ““With the natural voice,” so they say, “everyone speaks; 
that is not art.’ Another case in point is the objectivation of 
the musical speech of expression by the steadily advancing fixation 
of the tones, their connection and disposition in ordered sequences 
and systems, the rules for the leading of tones, etc.—Indeed, in 
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certain details the tone-production of the primitives still reverts 
to the earliest beginnings of music, to the boundary between art 
and all that is not art; we can very clearly perceive the intrusion 
of natural, raw, still quite unorganized realism into the artistically 
ordered form. Certain phases of experiences have not yet been 
brought, so to speak, under ordered control, set apart from every- 
day reality. And so they now and again break in upon the pure 
“sphere of art,” as when, in a warsong of the Papuans, shrill 
shrieks interrupt the melody with which the singers triumphantly 
proclaim the number of enemies slain: 
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Here we may also mention the report, assuredly based on fact, of a 
missionary; how, when tribesmen were once performing a war- 
dance in the presence of some white men, these dancing and singing 
warriors seemed gradually to forget that they were merely imitating 
a fight in dance and song; of a sudden they started a real butchery, 
of which nearly all those present were the victims. The realism of 
the action shattered the artistic sphere; the reality was too strong 
for the formative and purely imitative capacity of art. 

We are well aware that all these are incipient, primitive forms 
of a still external and unstable organization and objectivation in 
the art-work; but they plainly point to the path that the long- 
continuing evolution of art must pursue. This evolution takes its 
rise in the early form-phrases that we have recognized as a mere 
transference, a “‘carrying-over,” and leads further into the most 
intimate transformation, the realization of the true inwardness of the 
artistic material. Not before attaining to a complete realization 
of the will to expression and the organization of expression can 
those laws of subjective artistic balance that we designate as 
beauty and esthetic propriety become effective. 

Goethe remarks somewhere: “Art is long in forming, before 
it is beautiful.” And again: “Art, as it manifests itself in the 
greatest artist, creates a form of such living potency that it dignifies 
and transfigures any subject-matter.”” The evolution of art does 
not pursue a plain, unswerving course, whose beginning, end, and 
intermediate stations can be exactly charted. What we can 
clearly make out in the line of evolution are only landmarks, 
certain ideal extremes of the evolutionary process. Such land- 
marks are found in the above citations from Goethe, and between 
these bounds flows the entire vast flood of art-evolution, whose 
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earliest phases we have attempted to depict: the first steps in the 
creative synthesis of the will to expression and the organization of 
expression, of material and form, of experience and art. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 





BEDFORD’S “GREAT ABUSE OF MUSICK’”’ 
By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD 


I 


O the student of English history no fact is more familiar 
than that of the degraded condition of religious, political, 
social, and artistic life during the period immediately follow- 

ing the so-called Restoration. Not so generally known, however, 
is the certainty that in the closing years of the reign of Queen Anne 
there existed a situation almost equally deplorable. With the 
demonstration of the latter, as it relates to matters ethical and 
national, the present paper cannot be directly concerned; but the 
existence of the work it proposes to discuss affords abundant 
evidence of the melancholy condition of English music and morals 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. This is the period con- 
cerning which the Rev. John Mainwaring, in his ““Memoirs of the 
Life of the late George Frederick Handel’ (1760), remarks, “‘Ex- 
cepting a few good compositions in the church style, and of very old 
date, I am afraid there was little to boast of which we could call 
our own. The conduct of opera here, i.e., all that regards the 
drama, or plan, including also the machinery, scenes, and decor- 
ations, was foolish and absurd almost beyond imagination.” 
Referring to the same time and subject, a modern writer, Mr. 
Andrew Deakin (1822-1903), the Birmingham organist and critic, 
declares that at the end of the seventeenth century English music 
was “in a wretched condition,” and maintaining “a more or less 
miserable existence.” ‘““The polyphonic style of writing,” he 
says, “‘was dying out, and harmony was losing its virility. The 
disputes concerning Service music were of no service to religion, 
but were terribly injurious to art, while in whatever way music 
was associated with the pursuits of the common people and the 
entertainments of the wealthy, debasement resulted.” 

This “‘wretched condition” and consequent “debasement”’ of 
music as an art, or as an aid to worship, was the object which the 
author of “The Great Abuse of Musick” set himself therein and 
thereby to demonstrate and to amend. As to whether he was en- 
tirely or even partially successful, history is silent. But before 
proceeding to examine his argument and criticize his conclusions 
it might be well to recount a few of the principal incidents in his 
career. Arthur Bedford was born at Tidenham, near Chepstow, 
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in Gloucestershire, in the year 1668. Graduating at Oxford, and 
“‘proceeding” M.A., he became “Chaplain to Wriothesley, Duke 
of Bedford,” probably through his being a family connection. 
Then, at a time when preferment went according to patronage or 
political persuasion, he secured the position of “Vicar of Temple 
in the City of Bristol,” his church being close to the present Bristol 
Joint Railway Station, now called Temple Meads because erected 
on land at one time pertaining to the church. Bedford’s atten- 
tion appears to have been directed at a very early period of his 
ministry to the deplorable condition of the theatrical world 
of his time and country, since, in 1705, he published at Bristol 
a sermon, founded on II Timothy, ii, 16, and entitled “Serious 
Reflections on the scandalous Abuse and Effects of the Stage.” 
This discourse was a protest against “the impropriety of perform- 
ing The Tempest and Macbeth’ almost immediately after the city 
of his residence had been swept by a severe storm causing loss of 
life and destruction of property. It was followed in the same year 
by “A Second Advertisement concerning the Play-house”; and 
in the next year—1706—Bedford issued two pamphlets, one on 
the vindication of “‘the Musick of our Cathedrals,” and named 
“The Temple Musick, or an Essay concerning the Method of 
singing the Psalms of David before the Babylonish Captivity”’; 
the other—published locally, like its predecessors—continuing 
his previous conflict against the immorality of the stage, under 
the title of ““The Evil and Danger of Stage Plays, shewing their 
natural Tendency to destroy Religion, and introduce a general 
Corruption of Manners, in almost 2000 instances taken from the 
Plays of the last two years, against all the Methods lately used 
for their Reformation.” What effect this pamphlet produced is 
not on record, but one can imagine that in modern times the 
verbosity of the title would be sufficient to cool the ardour of any 
reader or theatrical reformer. At this period of his career Bedford 
seems to have been suffering from a mild attack of cacoéthes scri- 
bendi, as in addition to an “Essay on Singing David’s Psalms,” 
published in 1708, and the subject of the present paper in 1711, 
he returned to the charge—in 1719—with “‘A Serious Remonstrance 
in behalf of the Christian Religion against the Horrid Blasphemies 
and Impieties which are still used in the English Play-Houses.” 
This work, according to Mr. Deakin, “cites a number of dramatists’ 
travesties of Holy Scripture, and about 7,000 immoral sentiments 
openly exhibited in the plays of the time.”’ After its publication 
we hear no more of our author until 1732, when he issued ““The 
Excellency of Divine Musick, a Sermon preached at St. Botolph’s, 
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Aldgate,” this being delivered in order to oppose and, if possible, 
prevent the erection of a theatre in Goodman’s Fields, London. 
In this year also Bedford appears to have issued his work on 
“The Present State of the Republick of Letters”; but of this, and 
of any other purely literary material he may have published before 
his death in 1745, there is neither time nor space for discussion 
here. 

Returning to Bedford’s magnum opus, which was published 
by “John Wyatt at the Rose in St. Paul’s Church-yard,” in 1711, 
we find that its full title reads:—““The / Great Abuse / of / Musick. / 
In Two Parts. / Containing / An Account of the Use and Design 
of / Musick among the antient Jews, Greeks, / Romans, and others; 
with their Concern / for, and Care to prevent the Abuse thereof. / 
And Also / An Account of the Immorality and Profaneness, / 
which is occasioned by the Corruption of / that most Noble Science 
in the Present / Age.”’ Of the two parts mentioned, Part I deals 
with the ““Antient Use and Design” of music amongst the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, together with the “‘several Canons and Laws” 
made by the “Primitive Fathers” to prevent the abuse of the 
divine art; while Part II exposes the uncleanness of the songs and 
operas of that time, the “corruption” of music by “mean com- 
posures,” also that of Church and “Parochial” music, the whole 
concluding with a discourse upon the excellency of sacred music 
or of such music as our author considers sacred, with some hints— 
doubtless appropriate to that age—for its cultivation and continu- 
ance. 

In his initial paragraph Bedford states with considerable 
emphasis his high opinion of music, regarding it as one of the 
“Liberal Arts and Sciences,” while believing that its “Original” 
is recorded in Scripture, and that “the Three Concords in One 
Sound,” i.e., the perfect triad, are a ““Resemblance” of the Deity. 
He then passes in review the musical references made by inspired 
or Jewish writers, his aim being to prove that the Hebrews applied 
music only to sacred uses, and that they prospered or suffered as 
they followed or forsook this practice. Hence Bedford becomes 
ab initio a special pleader for the use of music in religious connec- 
tions only, acting in much the same way as did many good people 
of his day, especially amongst the Nonconformists, who, in the 
matter of reading, maintained that “it was most undesirable for 
religious persons to read any but technically religious books,” an 
opinion which crystallized into a tradition, good men, says Skeats 
in his “History of the Free Churches of England,” failing to con- 
sider “‘that few things could be more unfortunate for a nation than 
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for its purest religion to be divorced from its best literature.” 
Proceeding to discuss “the Antient Use and Design of Musick” 
amongst the Greeks and Romans, Bedford claims that this was 
“to instil into the People the Notions of Religion, to civilize their 
Tempers, to excite them to Valour, and other noble Actions for 
the Good of their Country, and to increase a Conjugal Affection, 
and such Virtues.” The existence of the immoral and unclean 
element in much of the Greek and Roman literature troubles him 
not one whit. He simply attributes it all to the popularity of the 
stage, from whence—he quotes Ovid as saying—‘“‘came the profane 
Jests, and the filthy Words,” and to appear upon which as an actor 
was to ruin a Roman’s reputation. All this, of course, was true 
in parts, but not in whole; and Bedford’s whole is sometimes 
drawn inaccurately, because his parts are out of proportion and 
perspective. 

The fourth chapter of this quaint and interesting work pre- 
sents us with a series of valuable quotations from the Fathers, 
although the motive underlying the original writing is not always 
specified. For instance, he states that Clement of Alexandria 
directed that the pipe and the flute were to be excluded “from a 
sober Feast,”’ but fails to emphasize the fact that this, together with 
St. Paul’s prohibition of women’s speaking and remaining un- 
covered in churches, was not because these things were believed to 
be inherently wrong, or because the writer had any objection there- 
to, but solely because they were suggestive of heathen feasts and 
festivals, the slightest resemblance to which the Apostles and 
primitive Christians were most anxious to avoid. Bedford is on 
safer ground when he quotes—from St. Augustine and St. Chrys- 
ostom—passages confirming the degraded condition of the stage- 
plays and songs of their day; and alludes to the wise words of 
these Fathers to the effect that “we do not prohibit the voice of 
praise, but the voice of absurdity and confusion, unseemly and 
effeminate songs, which are the proper sports of those who sit 
idle in the Playhouses.” Bedford’s quotations from the ““Laws 
and Constitutions” of his own country are neither comprehensive 
nor convincing. He gives extracts from sundry Acts of Parliament 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth, including the well-known enaction 
that “Interlude Players” and “Wandering Minstrels’ were to be 
“taken for Rogues, for Vagabonds, and sturdy Beggars”; but he 
makes no mention of the cultivation of music generally in the 
Elizabethan age, when, as Mr. W. Chappell says in his ““Music 
of the olden Time,” the English had “‘music at dinner, music at 
supper, music at weddings, music at funerals, music at night 
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music at dawn, music at work, and music at play.”” By way of 
conclusion, in the final paragraph of the first part of his work, our 
author summarized his opinions thus:—That the first use of 
music was “for the Praise and Glory of God,” and that while its 
subsequent employment “in exhorting to Valour and other virtuous 
Actions” had also “a due Respect and Esteem,” yet that “when 
the Words sung to Musick became profane, obscene and satirical, 
it (music) was justly expos’d and abhorr’d,” and was accordingly 
suppressed. The genuiness of Bedford’s quotations we shall doubt- 
less admit; with his opinions we may or may not entirely agree; 
but to all thoughtful musicians it will be a matter of regret that 
Bedford makes no mention of instrumental music per se—music 
in the abstract, unattached to and unaffected by words, the only 
art we have which is incapable, apart from associations, of creating 
an impure suggestion or environment. But even here there is 
much to be said in favour of our author. At the time of the 
publication of his book—1711—most of the instrumental music 
with which he would be acquainted would be dance-tunes, or that 
described as “‘apte for violls or voyces.”” The finest instrumental 
compositions of Bach and Handel were as yet unwritten; Purcell, 
the father of English instrumental music, had been dead fifteen 
years, and comparatively little of his music for harpsichord and 
strings was then in circulation; Handel’s first English opera, 
“Rinaldo,” had appeared a year before, but he had not yet made 
England his place of residence, and nearly another decade had to 
pass before he produced his first set of harpsichord suites; while 
the leading English musicians of that time were almost all engaged 
in the production of church and theatrical music rather than that 
of the purely instrumental type. Hence, Bedford’s silence con- 
cerning abstract music is not surprising. The day of the sonata 
and the symphony had then not even dawned. 

In the second and much more lengthy and important portion 
of his work, Bedford devotes the first chapter to an expression of 
regret that, although the “Composition of Musick is a genteel 
Imployment,” the “Poets are Servants to the Players,” and the 
“Masters of Musick are Servants to the Poets,” becoming, “‘in 
Setting of Notes to profane and atheistical Songs, metamorphos’d” 
from gentlemen “‘to the meanest of Slaves.” Here, in view of the 
scant courtesy with which musicians were treated in the eighteenth 
century, and the low social position usually assigned to them by 
the degenerate society of that time, it is gratifying to find Bedford 
apologizing for treating “‘in so course (sic) a Manner,” men whom 
he declares to be ‘““Gentlemen by their Education and Profession.”’ 
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We can at least thank our author “for that word.” Heis, evidently, 
somewhat of ‘“‘a Daniel come to judgment.” 

But in the second and third chapters of this part of his work, 
he is not quite so complimentary in his allusions, as he devotes 
these chapters, respectively, to a consideration and description 
of the immodesty and profaneness “‘of those Songs and Ballads 
which are dispers’d among the Meaner Sort of People, in all Parts 
of the Nation, set to such Musick, which is suitable to their 
Capacity.” This title would be a most appropriate one to describe 
the trash, mostly of transatlantic production or rather manufacture, 
that so many young people, especially of the industrial classes, 
are purchasing to-day. But, however that may be, our author 
describes the ballads which are “sold in all the Market-Towns”’ of 
his country and time as being, so far as the words are concerned, 
a bait for the devil; while the tunes are “fitted to a Vulgar Ca- 
pacity,” and “by the Cheapness of the Price seem wholly intended 
to debauch the poor, as well as the rich.”” Descending from the 
general to the particular, Bedford indicts “honest” John Playford’s 
**Musical Companion,” published in the year 1673, as being a 
rich storehouse of immodesty and profanity. Not only does he 
give “chapter and verse” for his quotations from the book, but 
adds that “‘if the Faults of the Book had died with the Publisher, 
there had been no Necessity at this time to rake into the Ashes 
of the Dead, and search for such Matter as will justly offend the 
Living; but the son Henry comes up in his Father’s stead, and in 
Publishing of Profaneness and Debauchery, excels all that went 
before him.” Bedford further suggests that the work “Wit and 
Mirth, or Pills to purge Melancholy,” a volume edited by Thomas 
d’Urfey (1649-1723), and published by the younger Playford, 
might “more properly”’ have been called ‘“‘Profaneness for Diver- 
sion, or Hot Irons to sear the Conscience.” Of the examples, 
running into hundreds, which our author gives (from these and 
other works) of what he calls “smut,” there is no necessity to 
give quotations, in the first place because this article is intended 
for publication in a respectable periodical, and, further, because 
although d’Urfey’s work has been described by modern critics 
as “disfigured with the grossest obscenity,” it, and others of 
similar character, only expressed in plain English the veiled 
indecencies and profanities to be found within the covers of 
so many modern novels, most of which are as weak on the literary 
side as the lewd songs of Bedford’s day were on the poetical and 
musical. 
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For the reasons just given, the five following chapters in the 
work call for little comment although occupying considerable 
space. In those on “the Immodesty and Profaneness of our 
English Operas,” Bedford compares the libretti of the Italian 
operas imported into England with those produced in the latter 
country, not only to the advantage of the former but with the result 
that, in respect of morality and decency, “‘there is something in 
them which excels,and may shame us.” Our author’s conclusion 
of this matter is that, as regards English libretti, he “cannot think 
it possible for the wit of Man, when assisted by the Devil himself, 
to invent Words, which are more profane, daring, provoking and 
blasphemous.” 

Following these chapters are two devoted to extracts proving 
the immodesty and profaneness “‘of those Songs, which are taught 
to young Gentlewomen and others, under the Pretence of their 
better Education.” In these Bedford declares that the “Abuse 
of Musick”’ although “most scandalous among the Vulgar People, 
and in the Play-House, yet it doth not stop at either of these 
Places.”” In proof of this assertion he quotes extensively from 
three of the eight years’ series of the “Monthly Collection,” which 
was begun in February, 1703, and designed as “Songs for Singing- 
Masters to teach the Young Ladies, as a genteel Accomplish- 
ment.” These songs are, if anything, worse than those designed 
for “the Meaner Sort of People,” only expressed in a little more 
pretentious manner; so that Bedford declares that all “Mr. 
Collier and others have written against the Play-House may be 
equally apply’d to our present Musick.” The reference here is to 
Jeremy Collier’s “Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness 
of the English Stage’—a work published in 1698, concerning 
which Mr. Deakin asserts that it ‘“‘made a great impression on the 
public, who were confounded when they contemplated the mass 
of profanity, immorality, and indecency, which was thus concen- 
trated and brought all at once before their eyes.” Sir Walter 
Scott admitted that Collier’s attack was “attended with good 
consequences, which that active disputant lived to witness.” 
Whether Bedford produced or observed any good results accruing 
from the publication of his work it is difficult to say, there being, 
so far as the writer of this article is aware, no definite proof recorded. . 
But it would be interesting to know what were his opinions con- 
cerning the librettti and music of Handel’s operas; and, more 
especially, his views on Handel’s earlier oratorios, particularly 
the ““Messiah,”’ which was produced some two or three years before 
our author’s death. And this the more so because in many instances 
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Bedford’s musical sense seems to have been sound; as witness 
his condemnation of the repetition by the composer of many of 
the unimportant and improper words in the doggerel effusions 
already mentioned, and his statement concerning the mental effect of 
music, which latter asserts that there are “some swift Notes and Leaps 
in a Sonata, especially in the upper part which shall almost com- 
mand a Laughter. There are also Slow Movements, with Variety 
of Discords, which shall bring down the Mind again into a pleasing 
Melancholy.”” His views upon the music of classic Greece would 
scarcely bear the light of modern research; although he is not 
far from historical and technical accuracy when he describes the 
Grecian music as wanting “a Bass, which wonderfully adds a 
Grace and Lustre to the upper Parts.’”” Another comment, much 
more indisputable, is to the effect that since “notes are so adapted 
to the Humour of the Words, as to give them a speedy Passage 
from the Ear to the Heart . . . he is no Musician who doth not make 
this the chief Care of his Composure.” 

The foregoing extracts are taken from Bedford’s chapter on 
the “ill consequences” of the profane and immodest songs of his 
day. One of the most regrettable of these consequences he declares 
to be that, owing to the popularity of these miserable effusions, 
“Psalms, Hymns and Anthems are kick’d out of doors.” This, he 
says, he takes to be the reason why “Dr. Blow’s most excellent 
Composures of this kind met with so cold a Reception, as wholly 
to discourage him from printing the Divine Musick, set Services, 
and Anthems, which he intended.” This, incidentally, confirms 
the statement made by the late Mr. W. Barclay Squire to the 
effect that after the publication of his “Amphion Anglicus,”’ in 
1700, Blow “‘intended to follow it by a collection of his church 
music,” whereas the larger portion of the latter “still remains in 
manuscript.” 

In his anxiety to prove that practically all music should be 
religious in character and application, Bedford quotes St. Paul’s 
exhortation to the Ephesians with reference to the “speaking to 
yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs.’”’ Had he 
lived in our day he would have been acquainted with Canon 
Kingsley’s opinion that by these terms “the apostle means not 
merely church music but songs which have a good and wholesome 
spirit in them.” Endeavouring to further demonstrate his theorem, 
Bedford passes in review the sacred music of his own country, 
showing himself to be acquainted with Day’s Psalter which, 
owing to so many of the harmonizations (81 out of 141) being by 
William Parsons, of Wells (circa 1516-66), he terms, after the 
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fashion of his day, “‘Parson’s Psalms’’; with Ravenscroft’s Psalter 
of 1621; with “Divine Hymns” by Sir William Leighton (d. circa 
1617) and Thomas Campion (1567-1620), by which is probably 
meant Leighton’s ““Teares and Lamentations of a Sorrowful 
Soule” (1614), and Campion’s “Divine and Morrall Songs” 
(1610-12); also with Morley’s “Plaine and Easie Introduction to 
Practical Musicke” (1597), and Elway Bevin’s Canons (1631); 
the services of Gibbons, Rogers, and Child; the Psalms of Henry 
Lawes (1648); John Playford’s Anthems of 1674, by which is 
probably meant the 7th edition of “The Skill of Musick”; and 
last, but not least, the “Harmonia Sacra” of Dr. John Blow and 
“Mr. Henry Purcel’”’ (sic) by which is meant the work of that 
name published by Henry Playford in 1687. Bedford also alludes 
to “‘a Society to sing Hymns and Anthems”’ formed by Mr. Caven- 
dish Weedon, of Lincolns Inn, a project, he says, that soon failed, 
and also alludes to the popularity and decline of the Christmas 
Carol. All of which goes to show that our author was thoroughly 
well acquainted with the best sacred music of his own country 
that had been produced prior to the publication of his book. In 
this respect at least, he could not be placed in the Pauline category 
of “‘teachers . . . understanding neither what they say, nor whereof 
they affirm.” 


II 


In answering the reasons advanced for the retention of the 
music “‘of the baser sort” which he has been denouncing, our author 
deals with the claim that the writers thereof “compose for a Liveli- 
hood,” by saying that such a plea is as good for “‘Pick-pockets and 
Highway-men” as for them, since the latter “many times steal 
and rob only to supply their Necessities.” Bedford further ad- 
vances the argument common in our own day, namely that there 
are many people “willing to learn” but who cannot meet with 
*“‘one Song in ten fit for their Purpose’’; consequently the material 
interests of the composer would be advanced by the production 
of better songs. He also carries the war still further into the 
enemy’s country by vigorously attacking the argument that 
nothing but rubbish will sell. If so, he says, the fault is with the 
poets and musicians who have “debauch’d the Age,” and who 
should now “strive to reform it,” and thus encourage those pur- 
chasers “who are now asham’d to buy,” but “would be glad to 
lay out their Money, when it could be done without an Affront to 
Religion, Virtue, and good Manners.” From this we see that the 
plea for better songs and ballads is not a modern fad, but one set 
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forth “at sundry times and in divers manners” by everyone who 
has had the best interests of music at heart. 

And now, his courage rising as he proceeds, our author ceases 
exposure and argument, and boldly accuses the play-house musi- 
cians and ballad-writers of being the cause of the “Corruption of 
our Musick by mean Composures,”’ i.e., compositions. To prove 
this assertion he first shows the high pitch to which music had 
advanced in the seventeenth century, becoming, he declares, 
“equal to that of the Italians, and exceeding all others.” Purcel 
he describes as “‘the Delight of the Nation, and the Wonder of 
the World,” and asserts that “the Character of Dr. Blow was 
but little inferior to him.” He then proceeds to confuse post hoc 
with propter hoc by regarding “the taking away of our Purcel 
(sic) in the Prime of his Age,” and Dr. Blow soon after, as a sign of 
Divine “resentment,” and as a “judgment for the Abuse of this 
Science” (music). He here calls to his aid the well-known lines— 
prefixed to Dr. Blow’s “Amphion Anglicus,” of 1700,—by Dr. 
Henry Hall (1655-1707), of Hereford: 


Long have we been with Balladry oppress’d; 
Good sense lampoon’d, and Harmony burlesqu’d; 
Musick of many Parts has now no Force: 

Whole Reams of Single Songs become our Curse, 
With Basses wondrous lewd, and Trebles worse, 
Whilst at the Shops we daily dangling view 

False Concords by Tom Cross engraven True. 


The reference here is, of course, to Thomas Cross, the great musical 
engraver of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, the 
first engraver and publisher of “single songs,” as distinct from 
type-set collections. It also appears that, like some present-day 
reputed composers of shop-ballads, the music printed below their 
names was anything but their own, in proof of which Bedford 
quotes the following lines (from the pen of the Organist of Christ 
Church Hospital, London) which appeared in the work last 
quoted: 

A Wretch bewitch’d to see his Name in Print, 

Will own a Song, and not one Line his in’t; 

I mean of the Foundation. Sad’s the Case! 

He Treble writes, no matter who the Bass! 


These and similar productions are then judged by Bedford accord- 
ing to his excellent canon that of the “several things which all 
will allow to be necessary for a good Composer,” there must be 
“‘a natural Genius, a suitable Air, a good Score or Pattern, a con- 
stant Application, a solid Judgment, and an Intention of Mind,” 
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and he adds “‘if either of these is wanting, the Composition cannot 
be excellent.” Here, if we admit the accuracy of Bedford’s bal- 
ances, we may well ask how many modern compositions would 
be weighed therein and not found wanting? 

Commenting on the above our author declares that natural 
genius is a Divine gift, to be withdrawn if we “‘publickly abuse it.” 
In regard to a “suitable Air,” necessary to “‘accommodate Notes 
to Words,” Bedford charges the ‘‘Composures’”’ of his day as having 
“too much of Briskness, and little Seriousness” so that “the fine 
Air is turn’d into Smoak and Tempest.” A composer, he says, 
“‘who would place the Notes aright, ought to be as thoughtful as 
if he was finding out and demonstrating a new Problem in Geome- 
try.” Amongst other things he “must consider at once the Nature 
of his Key, the Harmony of the Parts, the Passages of the Concords, 
and the Air of the Tune. He ought to bring in his Discords hand- 
somly (sic), and carry them off as finely. He ought to prepare 
for every Close or Cadence, and both introduce and carry on 
something of a Fancy, which is new, and hath a peculiar Excellency 
in it.” The “Play-house Musick” is, of course, wanting in all 
these particulars, and the “‘English Masters are still to seek.” 
Indeed, Bedford declares that in some of the songs in the “Monthly 
Collections” there are “some instances where the Key is mistaken 
in the very Beginning”; others in which “accidental Flats and 
Sharps are introduc’d without any Relation to their Key or Ca- 
dence, which follows after; and without any Design which might 
justifie the Same.” He also cites cases of “heavy Motion of the 
Bass,” surfeiting of the ear with “perfect Concords,” “Fuges 
(sic) or Flights of Musick miserably murder’d,” and “other Places 
full of nothing but Noise, Rattle and Hurry.” So our author 
concludes with Purcell’s panegyrist, Hall, that 

The least Motett which from his (Purcell’s) Hands we show, 
Exceeds our very best Performance now. 

Bedford next proceeds to storm the last entrenchment of his 
opponents by delivering a spirited attack upon “the Corruption 
of our Musick by the Organists of Cathedral and Parochial 
Churches,” thereby showing how music was, at that time, wounded 
in the house of its friends. He complained that the organists 


“who guide the Congregation in Singing Praises to God, do after- . 


wards compose Tunes for the Synagogues of Satan,” that the 
*‘Singing-Men serve first at the Church and then at the Play- 
house”; that “the same Organ, which in time of Divine Service 
plays Psalms for the Worship of God, shall for a private Diversion 
play such Tunes, which were compos’d for the Support of this 
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Play-house”’; and that “if any one complains of this Abuse to the 
Parishioners, their Answer is that they do not understand it.” 
To which latter excuse Bedford smartly replies that “There are 
but two things, in which People are pleas’d with what they do 
not understand, the one is the Art of Legerdemain, and the other 
is the Church Musick. Now if one is prevented, lest by such 
Tricks we should lose our Money; the other should be prevented, 
lest by Playing we lost our Devotion.””’ Then, while acknowledg- 
ing that there were to his certain knowledge “some Organists now 
alive, who had not profan’d their skill,” and declaring that he 
“would not hinder any Man from shewing his Skill in composing,” 
yet he thinks it a “Pity, nay a great Shame and Scandal, that they 
should compose anything except that which is Divine.” This 
is but another instance, if such were needed, of Bedford’s seeming 
ignorance of, or inability to comprehend, the existence of abstract 
music—music having no connection with or suggestion of either 
church or stage. His remarks anent extemporization and amateur 
composition are at once interesting and amusing, especially when 
he declares that “‘Now there is not one Organist in Ten, excepting 
those in our Cathedrals, who knows how to set a Bass to a Treble, 
or a Treble to Bass, or indeed where to place an accidental Flat or 
Sharp according to the Rules of Musick, or the Nature of his Key. 
These men shall sometimes shew Tunes of their own Composures, 
and justify them with an Assurance peculiar to themselves.... He 
who cannot by Study compose two Parts, shall entertain the 
Audience with an extempore Performance of his own in four.” 
All of which is so often true of our own day, that but for the archaic 
style of our author, we might imagine him to be writing concerning 
the twentieth century rather than the early eighteenth. Finally 
we have his description of psalmodic accompaniment “‘as she was 
played,” in a passage which, although often quoted, will bear 
repetition here. Says our author: 





“‘When therefore the Clerk names the Psalm, the Organist ought to play 
the Tune, that it may be plainly understood; and the Interludes, that the 
Congregation may know when to begin, and when to leave off. But 
now the Notes are play’d with such a Rattle and Hurry instead of Method, 
with such Difference in the Length of equal Notes, to spoil the Time, 
and displease a Musician, and so many Whimseys instead of Graces, to 
confound the Ignorant, that the Design is lost, and the Congregation 
takes their Tune, not from the Organ, since they do not understand it, 
but from the Parish Clark, or from one another; which they could better 
have done, if there was no Organ at all. This makes many say, that 
the Organs, as they are now managed, do spoil Parochial Singing.” Bed- 
ford concludes his attack, or exposure, by declaring that “‘tho’ Instru- 
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mental Music, and especially Organs, are lawful in the Worship of God; 
yet the modern Abuses are intolerable.” 

The attack successfully concluded, Bedford now adopts a 
more or less constructive policy—first by a process of demon- 
stration—in Chapters 11 and 12; and, finally, by a word of exhorta- 
tion, in Chapter 13. His theorem is that “Divine Musick is the 
best of all in its very Composition, and capable of a much greater 
Improvement”; also that ““The meanest of Divine Musick exceeds 
all other in its good Effects, and if rightly manag’d and improv’d, 
may be of excellent Use to reform the Nation.” Any failure on 
our part to appreciate sacred—or, as Bedford prefers to term it— 
*‘Divine”’ music he declares to be no fault in the music itself but, 
“in our vicious Inclinations.”” Then quoting from the Preface 
to Dr. Blow’s “Amphion Anglicus” he asserts that “the Pains 
which Dr. Blow and Mr. Purcel took in Church and Divine 
Musick was that which improved their Skill in so high a Degree, 
and made them so eminent in their Profession.” And as a further 
proof “‘that the best Composers are such as are most us’d to Divine 
Musick,” he mentions Gibbons, Child, and Rogers; Blow, Hall, 
and Purcel; and, lastly, Jeremiah Clark, whose lamentable suicide 
had taken place, in 1707, four years before the publication of 
Bedford’s book. It seems strange, however, that our author omits 
all reference to Turner and Weldon, then living, and especially to 
Dr. Croft, who at that time was Organist of Westminster Abbey 
and the Chapel Royal, as well as of St. Anne’s, Soho, after which 
Church his well-known tune is named. Bedford, nevertheless, 
mentions “Mr. Thomas Tallis” and his “Canon of two Parts in 
one”’; ““Mr. Purcel’s Te Deum and Jubilate, for St. Cecilia’s Day’’; 
the latter’s “set service” in B-flat, which he considers “‘inimitable, 
in respect to the Fulness of Parts, the Greatness of Thoughts, the 
Number of Fuges (sic), and Variety of Canon’”’; Purcell’s anthems 
which, says Bedford, “‘may vie with the best Musick of the Age’’; 
also his hymns, especially the first in “Harmonia Sacra” which is 
“compos’d to a Ground,” i.e., on a ground bass. 

Continuing, in his penultimate chapter, to speak of the 
further excellencies of sacred music, Bedford alludes to the power 
thereof as an aid to devotion; and, in the course of his remarks, 
states that there are two keys in music, either flat or sharp, . 
meaning by this minor or major respectively. Passing on to write 
of “‘the good Effects of Divine Musick,” he alludes to “many 
Places in the Country, where the Inhabitants learn to sing Psalms 
in Consort,” such performances, he declares, having “wonder- 
fully increased the Congregations,” and induced those “who 
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before spent the Lord’s Day idly, or in Taverns or Ale-Houses,”’ to 
“piously join together in the Church after Evening Service, and 
spend a considerable Part of the Day in so heavenly an Exercise.” 
From this we may infer that had Bedford lived in our day he would 
have been a warm supporter of congregational practices if not of 
community singing. At any rate, he confirms his statement by a 
quotation from Nahum Tate’s “Essay for the Promoting of 
Psalmody” (1710), thus showing his acquaintance with the latest 
literature concerning his subject. ‘Tate quotes a worthy Dr. Bray 
who states that “in his own Country Parish, the young Men that 
us’d to loiter in the Church-yard, or saunter about the neigh- 
bouring Grounds, and not come into Church, till the Divine Service 
was over; upon his ordering a Psalm to be sung before Prayers 
began, they came flocking into the Church, where by this Means 
he had ’em present both at the Prayers and Preaching.”” Bedford 
concludes with two sensible observations, both of which are 
pertinent to “this present”’; first, “that in Churches where Psalms 
are best and oftenest sung, those Churches are always best fill’d”’; 
and second, that there are ‘“‘no Methods more effectual for reviving 
a lively sense of Religion, than the Practice of Psalmody, not only 
in this Kingdom, but in neighbouring Countries.” 

In the last chapter of his work Bedford further devotes him- 
self to constructive criticism rather than destructive, thereby 
fully qualifying for estimation as a genuine “repairer of breaches.” 
To Cathedral authorities he suggests “the taking effectual Care 
that set Services and Anthems are constantly and devoutly per- 
formed.” Here it is gratifying to note his insistence upon the 
regular rendering of this essentially English musical form. His 
demand for reverence and piety on the part of the organist is also 
unexceptionable; while his remarks upon the nature of voluntaries 
are appropriate to almost any age or country. Thus, while per- 
mitting all lawful variety of style and of tempo, he rightly objects 
“to hear the Organs play when the Congregation is dismiss’d, as 
if they play’d them out of a Tavern, or out of an Ale-house, or 
rather out of a Play-house.”’ Here we notice the use of the plural 
—organs—the medieval form which had evidently not yet become 
obsolete. In the course of his remarks on voluntaries Bedford 
admits some knowledge of music in the abstract as he speaks of 
“our Sonatas” as being “‘reckon’d the greatest Perfection of In- 
strumental Musick.” But in parish churches where, in his day, 
only metrical psalms were sung, chanting being practically ignored 
by our author, he opines that “the Voluntaries ought to be more 
plain, grave and slow . . . so that there may be an Uniformity.” 
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Our author’s next point is one which has attracted attention 
for more than two centuries. Says he: “It would be very con- 
venient in Parochial Churches, that the Organist did not play so 
loud whilst the Congregation is singing.” “This method,” he 
continues “seems to be promoted by the Makers, who think that 
the Stops which roar most will be lik’d best; and that by this 
Means the Organs will be larger, and the Price must be greater 
than if they consisted of softer Musick.” To the organ-building 
fraternity of to-day such a sweeping condemnation as this happily 
does not apply. 

Bedford’s next suggestion is a very important one, and even 
now is not entirely without application. He considered that 
organists should play “such Voluntaries, and Interludes as have 
been formerly compos’d, either by themselves, or by some eminent 
Masters, and avoid all extempore Fancies, or rather Maggots of 
their own.” Here it may be well to note the use of the seventeenth 
century term, maggot, to denote any light instrumental piece of 
an, extempore character. Bedford wishes that extemporizers were 
compelled to produce “‘the score of what was perform’d”; and 
argues that as his church does not encourage extempore preaching 
or praying, organists should not “assume to themselves a greater 
Liberty.” Here our learned author has overlooked the fact that 
at that period his church contained scarcely any cleric capable 
of extempore prayer or preaching, such gifts being then confined 
almost entirely to the Nonconformists. But although we may not 
agree with his reasons, we must admit that he is no more than 
correct when he says that in the constitution or construction of 
organ voluntaries “‘there ought to be no military Tatoos, no light 
and galliardizing Notes, and nothing to raise a disorder’d Thought, 
or a wanton Fancy.” Bedford’s last advice to the organists of his 
day is that such should “confine themselves to Divine, or at least, 
to grave and solid Musick,” and not participate in secular music 
during the week. 

Bedford’s “‘conclusion of the whole matter” is a reasoned 
exhortation to his readers “to promote the singing of Psalms 
together in Consort.”” This he claims is not only simple musically, 


but, quoting without acknowledgment from Byrd’s “Songs of 
Sadness and Pietie’” (1588), “‘useful to preserve the Health of 
Man,” inasmuch as “It chears the Spirits, it opens the Pipes, and 
it strengthens all the parts of the Breast.” Whatever we may 
think of Bedford’s borrowed argument on the hygienic side, we 
shall be one with him on the devotional. We may disagree with 
his exalted opinion of the metrical paraphrases of his day, and the 
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artistry involved in having “Common Tunes for Common Occa- 
sions; Tunes of Triple Time for Psalms of Joy and Praise, and 
Tunes of Common Time with Semibreves in the middle for Psalms 
of Humiliation”; but there is much in his belief that psalm-tunes 
‘fare the best for a Person to begin with, who intends to be a Master 
in Composition”; and we shall be in complete agreement with him 
when he says that those writers who “‘were not thoroughly vers’d 
in the Passages of the Concords, ought to be sent back to learn 
the first Rudiments.” Finally, he returns to the attack oncemore 
and fires his parting shot by declaring, in the words of Nahum 
Tate, that the “great Decay in Piety and Growth in Profaneness”’ 
characteristic of his time, is due “‘in no small Measure, to Neglect 
of, and bad Performance in Psalmody”’ An Appendix to the 
work consists of a Canon, 4 in 1, presumably by Bedford himself, 
which, unfortunately for our author’s reputation as a composer, 
contains several serious grammatical errors. 

But in spite of all his shortcomings, his “slips of prolixity”’ 
and “crossings of the plain highway of talk,’ Bedford, special 
pleader though he may have been for the cause he had at heart, did 
much in his “Great Abuse of Musick” to secure for his work a 
permanent position in musical literature By showing us the 
defects.of the music of his own day, not only on the stage but in 
the church as well, he enlarged our sphere of knowledge even 
if it be of “things which are not convenient”; by his knowledge 
of classic literature and of English music he proved himself, 
for that time, a well-read and excellently informed personage; 
while by his championship of sacred music, in its simplest as well 
as in its most elaborate forms then known and practised in this 
country, he at once earned both our thanks and appreciation 

Much that he said is applicable to our own time, while 
that which is only pertinent to his own provides us, in many 
instances, with cause for congratulation on our more enlightened 
and decorous age, and in some others for reflection and regret that 
we in certain directions are still contributing to that great abuse of 
music which Bedford so courageously and consistently assaulted 
and exposed. Even if we disagree with some of his conclusions, 
and regret the occasional narrowness of his outlook and environ- 
ment, we are bound to admire his transparent sincerity, his passion 
for the best in religion and art, and, at a time of deplorable bad 
manners in matters controversial, his constant observance of the 
advice of his clerical predecessor, George Herbert (1593-1633): 

“Be calm in arguing: for fierceness makes 
Error a fault, and truth discourtesy.” 

















MUSIC MIRRORS OF THE SECOND 
EMPIRE’ 


PART II 
By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


Tue DecaDE oF PurRPLE AND GOLD 


ROM 1857 to 1860 the glory and power of the Second Em- 
pire is still in the ascendant; after 1860 comes the gradual 
decline, culminating, in 1867, with the great Exposition, 

whose mixture of splendor and misery similarly impressed various 
observers. And this second decade of purple and gold, of orgiastic 
extravagance and display, 1 magnificent and feverish dream already 
overcast by nightmare shadows of political and military disaster 
—Sadowa, Luxembourg, Mexico—is the one most characteristic 
of the Second Empire as a whole; and the music of this decade, 
military and social, reflects ever more vividly the life-rhythms 
and harmonies which rule it. 

In the balls and receptions at the Tuileries, at the Opéra, at 
the Expositions, at the great military reviews and festivities, the 
political and decorative réle of music continued to be stressed. 
It had become an increasingly valued weapon of the Emperor’s 
political arsenal; it framed with the glory of sound all his public 
gestures and demonstrations. Yet the sovereigns and high society 
not alone lent their prestige to the operetta as the typical musical 
creation of the Empire, but identified themselves with the music 
and rhythms of its cancan, become the coarse public dance of the 
Paris mob, and introduced it at Court, while Thérése, the vaude- 
ville singer, sang it in the salons of the aristocracy. 

At Compiégne, where Napoleon and Eugénie usually gave a 
series of brilliant fétes during November, it was the custom for 
the guests, after dinner, to enjoy a simple carpet dance to the 
accompaniment of the orgue de barbarie, the hand-organ. This 
hand-organ of Compiégne, Fontainebleau and Saint-Cloud, its _ 
handle turned by cardinals, princes, ambassadors and, on occasion, 
by the Emperor—who revealed himself the most hopeless of 
performers, since he had no sense of rhythm—is in itself an indict- 
ment of the imperial good taste. Earl Cowley, the English 

1Continued from the July, 1930, number. 
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ambassador at Paris (1852-1867) says anent Compiégne: “In the 
evening there is dancing to a hand-organ (a dreadful trial for one’s 
auricular nerves).” Yet for these more intimate dances, as the 
Emperor said, an orchestra was awkward: “They talk about 
what they’ve seen or have not seen.” At Saint-Cloud and Com- 
piégne, as at the Tuileries, however, music in general was con- 
sidered an indispensable decorative asset of Court life; it shared 
the honors given political and military mediums as an expression 
of the imperialistic idea. Zola, whose colorful descriptions are 
invariably based on fact, has recreated the atmosphere of a dinner 
at Compiégne in one of the novels of the Rougon-Macquart 
series: 

There was always music playing, a distant music which seemed to 
come from the roof. At certain outbursts of the brasses, the guests 
raised their hands, trying to catch the air that pursued them. Then 
they heard no more; the airy song of the clarinets, in the depths of the 
adjoining gallery, was merged with the silvery clatter of plate which 
was brought on in enormous piles. About the table there was a silent 
bustle; a whole tribe of domestics was busily engaged without speaking 
a word; ushers in blue frock and kneebreeches, with sword and three- 
cornered hat; footmen in powdered wigs, in the dress livery of green 
tressed with gold. The dishes came on, the wines were poured with 
regularity, while the heads of the service, the comptrollers, the senior 
carver, the warden of the silver, standing, surveyed the complicated 
manoeuvres, this confusion in which the part played by the very least 
valet had been determined in advance. Behind the Emperor and Em- 
press the personal valets de chambre of Their Majesties served with 
dignified correctness. ... And behind it all, the decorative foil for the 
entire scene, was the music, subdued, true background music, yet still 
music, of the orchestra in the gallery adjoining. 


The Imperial Court moved always in this ambient of music, 
subdued at its dinners, or ringing loud and clear at the great 
Court balls for which two complete orchestras always were pro- 
vided. One of these was conducted by the famous Emil Waldteu- 
fel, appointed chamber-musician to the Empress Eugénie and 
director of the Court balls, in 1865. His suave, ingratiating 
waltzes—‘“‘Les Patineurs” (The Skaters) is still played by American 
movie orchestras whenever pictures of winter sports at St. Maurice 
are flashed on the screen—were as popular in Paris as those of 
Johann Strauss in Vienna, and it was to the strains of “‘Les Sirénes,”’ 
**Hébé,” ““Mon Réve,”’ “Les Violettes,” ‘““Estudiantina,”’ ““Dolores”’ 
or “Toujours ou Jamais,”’ that a society still innocent of the hip 
action of primal jungle-trots floated over waxed palace floors. 

When the sovereigns had received their guests at the Tuileries 
in the Louis XIV Salon, they passed to that of the Marshals, 
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preceded by the great officers of the Household, ladies of honor, 
scarlet-frocked chamberlains, palace prefects in gold and amaranth, 
aides-de-camp in pale blue and silver, and masters of ceremony 
in violet and gold. Arrived in the Salon of the Marshals, an 
announcer cried: ‘““The Emperor!’ and one of the orchestras 
intoned “La Reine Hortense,” reviving memories of the First 
Empire, whereupon the dancing began. 

The Roman Catholic Church was the state church—for all 
Louis Napoleon was as unreligious in a doctrinal sense as he was 
unmusical—and the operatic and virtuoso type of its music at 
that time made it eminently adapted for pompous public and 
Court ceremonies. Auber, a gay old materialist, to whom piety 
was a fourth dimension, was in charge of the sacred music at the 
Imperial Court. The Maitre de Chapelle of the Tuileries since 
1852, this polished relict of the ancien régime did not take religious 
music seriously in his off hours. In his luxurious hétel in the rue 
Saint-Georges he kept his carriages and eight horses, was served 
by lackeys in livery, and paid homage to the world, the flesh and 
the devil with intelligent moderation. In fact, he affected to 
despise music when among his friends. As the old gentleman 
once remarked: “I care only for women, horses, the Boulevards 
and the Bois de Boulogne.” He penned sacred and official 
dynastic cantatas as by-products of his operas, and passed with 
cheerful unconcern from the naughty petits souwpers at which he 
amused himself with the nymphs of the Opéra ballet, to the solemn 
Lenten sacred concerts which he directed at the Tuileries. These 
the Emperor and Empress never failed to attend, though such 
musical performances bored them to death: “She yawned behind 
her fan; he, by movements of his head, which seemed to accompany 
the music, kept from falling asleep. But when all was over, both 
covered the artists who had performed under Auber’s direction 
with praise.” 

It was early in January, 1858, that Orsini made a failure of 
blowing the Emperor sky-high with a bomb while the latter was 
on his way to the Opéra, where “Guillaume Tell” was playing, 
and for some months after the Opéra swarmed with police agents 
whenever Napoleon III appeared in the imperial box. A bon mot 
of Auber has survived the event. Waiting for the overture to 
end one evening, so that he might take his digestive nap, Auber 
saw a prima donna as opulent of person as of voice enter his loge 
in the extreme of décolletée. When she dropped her opera cloak he 
leaned forward and whispered dramatically: ‘‘Cachez vos bombes, 
Madame, la police est prévenue!’’ Orsini, incidentally, made a 
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musical finish, singing the ‘‘Marseillaise” on the scaffold before 
his execution, on March 13th. 

Music was everywhere in the air; at the impressive opening of 
the Boulevard Sébastopol, in Paris, early in April; at the Opéra, 
where “I] Trovatore” was sung, and at the Opéra-Comique where, 
soon after the head of Orsini had been sheared by the guillotine, 
the “pleasant music” of Gevaert’s “Quentin Durward” drew 
crowds. Bands played the Dutch nationa] anthem when the 
Queen of Holland appeard at the Chantilly races. And during the 
tour the Emperor and Empress made in Brittany, the peasants 
danced Amorican dances for them to the sound of bagpipes; while 
at a splendid mass at Ste. Anne d’Auray, when the officiating 
bishop called down a blessing on the imperial family, drums rolled, 
trumpets sounded and swords clanged. 

Above all, 1858 was the year of Offenbach’s first great opéra- 
bouffe, his ““Orphée aux Enfers.”” The divine musician of Gluck’s 
classic score is therein turned into an amorous music-teacher, 
happy to think his wife has gone to the devil, and only seeking 
her again under the pressure of public opinion; the gods of Olym- 
pus become jolly wastrels; and cancan music underlines and 
popularizes the leading motive of all the Offenbach libretti, “the 
profanation of the principle of authority . . . its dragging into the 
gutter.” 

The Offenbach parodies were unconsciously to play their part 
in weakening the authority of the very Emperor who applauded 
them. But when Orphée aux Enfers was given for the first time 
at the Bouffes, on October 21, such an idea occurred to no one. 
It ran for 288 nights in succession, and its final galop, the cancan, 
“in which a whole civilization seems to fling itself into a gigantic 
comic apotheosis,” at once became the dance in fashion. A few 
days after the last performance (June 5, 1859), Offenbach received 
from Napoleon III a bronze bust and a letter in which the Emperor 
said, that “he never would forget the bewildering evening which 
Orphée aux Enfers had caused him to pass Auz Italiens.” (It had 
been given in this house at a special gala.) 

Lise Tautin, originally a sentimental grisette of Brussels, had 
created the réle of Eurydice in the original version, and Coralie 
Guffroy that of Cupid. When Orphée was revived in 1865, the 
notorious demi-mondaine Cora Pearl—her hétel, with its silk- 
tapestried walls and great onyx bath, her equipages, which out- 
shone those of the Empress in the Bois de Boulogne, and her 
startling caprices were the talk of Paris—insisted on playing the 
last-named part. And Varcollier, the manager of the Bouffes, 
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found Emma (for Emma Critch was her real name) so amusing 
with her airs and graces, and the English accent which marked 
her French, that he engaged her. 

Zola may be said to have described her début in the opening 
chapter of his ““Nana,”’ though he places the scene in the Variétés, 
and his heroine is a composite of Cora Pearl, d’Antigny (the 
Marguerite of Hervé’s “Petit Faust’), la Valtesse and other 
ladies of the half-world. In his novel it becomes the premiére of 
“The Blonde Venus,” and Cora Pearl not Cupid, but the goddess 
of love herself: 


The high gas-jets irradiated the great crystal chandelier with a cas- 
cade of rose and yellow fire that broke against its prisms in a shower of 
light. ... At their stands the musicians were tuning their instruments 
with airy trills of flutes, stifled sighs of horns, singing voices of the violins, 
taking flight amid the growing hubbub of conversation. ... [At the 
opening of the second act Venus appears . . .] in the white tunic of the 
goddess, her long blonde hair hanging unadorned over her shoulders 
but . . . never had there been a voice less true to key or used with less 
method . . . she sang like a monkey. 


The imperial couple did not honor the first night of the 1865 re- 
prise with their presence at the Bouffes, but the Princes Murat and 
Troubetzskoi, a slew of dukes— Hamilton, de Sagan, de Mouchy, de 
Richelieu, de Cossac-Brissac—and every one who was any one in 
Paris, including all the ladies who made up “the Faubourg St.- 
Germain of the demi-monde,” did. With the rise of the curtain 
Cora Pearl made her entrance so hung with diamonds that she 
glittered from head to foot, very much frightened, and barely 
able to sing a couplet. Yet, thanks to the vigorous encourage- 
ment of her friends, she managed to get through with her part. 
Some nights later, however, the theatre was flooded by Quartier 
Latin students who, as a protest, “‘in the name of outraged moral- 
ity,” hissed the singer, while she in turn promptly thumbed her 
nose at them. So great was the scandal that Cora’s stage career 
ended there and then. 

It was in the fall of 1858 that Offenbach had scored his great 
success; in the summer of 1859 he triumphed with “‘Les Vivan- 
diéres de la Grande Armée,” which owed its vogue, in part, to its 
patriotic and political character. The storm scene in Meyer- 
beer’s ‘Pardon de Ploérmel,”’ heard for the first time at the Opéra- 
Comique on April 3, 1859, was acclaimed by Parisian critics as “a 
dramatic musical painting probably never yet surpassed.” And 
it anticipated by no more than a few weeks the outbreak of a greater 
tempest on a vaster stage, the war between the Italians and 
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Austrians, in which Napoleon engaged as an ally of the King of 
Sardinia. 

Offenbach’s opera celebrated the short, brilliant campaign 
which began on Easter Sunday, when “marching bugles” blew in 
Paris streets as the troops were entrained for Lombardy. The 
Emperor Napoleon set out for Italy on May 10th to take command 
of the army in person, and the Empress, as she drifted by in her 
landau with the little Prince Imperial, past the lilac-bushes in 
bloom in the Bois, escorted by dragoons with pistols cocked, could 
hear band echoes of the patriotic tunes from “En Italie,” playing 
at the Variétés. 

There was, in fact, war music to be heard everywhere. In 
Genoa patriotic Italian mobs chanted the “Liberty Duet,” 
from Bellini’s “I Puritani’’; in Paris the grisettes used Parmesan 
violet perfume, and sang ““Constance”’ and “Suzon”—sentimental 
war-ditties assuring the heroes who had departed to the fight that 
their sweethearts would be true. Nor was there a Jack of military 
ballads of the “Over There” type: “The Cannon of the Danube,” 
“To the Soldiers of France,’ ‘““‘The Franco-Sardinian Concert.” 
The opening lines of “To the Soldiers of France,” alluding to 
Italy, graphically describing an impossible situation, is a fine 
example of mixed metaphor: 

‘‘Who reigns there? The wild Croatian pest, 

The vulture sitting in the nightingale’s own nest! 

Better reasons wise diplomats urge, 

The bayonet of him the soil shall purge!” 
In many cases these new occasional words were adapted to favorite 
old tunes. Then, in the early summer, came victories: Monte- 
bello, Palestro, Marignani, Magenta—the battlefield which gave 
MacMahon his ducal title and the milliners a new color-name for 
gowns—celebrated in Paris by the performance of Auber’s “‘Can- 
tata of Marengo,” and, finally, the thunders of Solferino, and 
“the wild tocsin of the alarm-bells in the Tyrolean villages as 
fierce Garibaldi’s riflemen swept down from the hills about Lake 
Como.” 

Solferino remains the outstanding individual military event 
in the history of the Second Empire, its high noon victory, and 
it was duly celebrated in music. None less than Ernest Reyer 
wrote the official cantata, “Victoire,” and of all the popular songs 
of the Italian campaign “‘Solferino,” sung to the air Chant des 
soldats, was the favorite. Meissonier’s painting, exhibited a few 
years later at the Salon, was the sensation of its season. In it, as 
Gautier says: 
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The Emperor, somewhat in advance of his staff, is inspecting the battle- 
field from an eminence which offers a rear view of a battery of artillery. 
Posed on the edge of a plateau, the motionless horse pricks its ears at 
the sound of the cannon, and the Emperor bends slightly forward in the 
saddle . . . a calm, serious and pensive figure. Holding in their horses, 
aroused by the smell of powder and the artillery detonations, the staff 
officers silently await . . . the orders they may receive... .” 

The Paris procession of the conquerors, returned from a war 
that had been popular with the masses, was the event of the year. 
It marked the Empire victorious, saluted by fanfares and accla- 
mations, did that magnificent reéntry of the army of Italy, in 
August, 1859, with rolling drums and clanging bands, through 
streets where flowers rained, horses hung with wreaths, bayonets 
topped with bouquets, and behind the trumpeters, preceding 
the wounded, the Emperor Napoleon alone, at the head of his 
soldiers. Before him, on the pommel of his saddle, “he held the 
little three year-old Prince Imperial, dressed in the red and blue 
uniform of the Grenadiers of the Guard. There was a tempest 
of enthusiastic cries: Vive l’armée! Vive la France!” 

Perhaps the emotional climax of the Italian campaign had 
indisposed the multitude for a parody in which a medieval French 
military hero, a companion-at-arms of Charles Martel, was the 
butt of Offenbach’s irreverent jests; at any rate, his take-off of 
medievalism in the shape of the opéra-bouffe ““Geneviéve de Bra- 
bant,” given a few months after the victory march, fell flat. The 
fact that one hundred thousand copies of a Chant des Zouaves by 
Wrobelwski were sold that memorable year, shows that the Parisians 
took their military glory too seriously to approve of operas which 
even indirectly poked fun at it. As for the Emperor, however, 
not to neglect the purely cultural side of music, he awarded 
David’s spectacular opera “Herculaneum,” with its Vesuvius in 
eruption, the prize of 20,000 francs, for “‘the work of art best 
calculated to honor France.” 

The year 1860 was one of lavish and luxurious Court festivity 
and—of the sensational first performance of Wagner’s ““Tann- 
hiiuser” at the Grand Opéra. Once Wagner had called Offenbach 
“the little Mozart of the Champs-Elysées,” but Offenbach—to 
emphasize the triumph of operetta over opera—had presented at a 
gala in his honor at the IJtaliens a burlesque, ‘““The Musician of 
the Future,” in which he parodied the music Wagner had given in 
his Paris concerts. Wagner never forgave him, and later took 
his revenge by writing: ‘“Though Offenbach has the warmth that 
Auber lacks, it is the warmth of a dung-heap, one fit for all the 
swine in Europe to wallow in.”” Yet when in May, 1860, Napoleon 
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III ordered that ‘“Tannhiuser’”’ be put into rehearsal at the Grand 
Opéra, the great German made no unkind remarks about the 
monarch who had “wallowed” with such satisfaction in Offen- 
bach’s dubious heat-projector. 

The Princess Metternich, an intimate of the Empress Eugénie, 
had used her influence to have the work put onthe boards. The 
French composers, the French press, the French poet, Roche, who 
had translated Wagner’s text, and Royer, the director of the 
Opéra, for whom Wagner refused to write the ballet French tradi- 
tions—and the ballet-giris of the Académie Impériale—demanded, 
were soon up in arms. Now, the relations between the dancers of 
the Corps du Ballet of the Grand Opéra and the “gilded youth” of 
Paris, the aristocratic members of the Jockey Club, were very, 
very close. Though it was not until the following year that all 
Paris was singing Offenbach’s waltz, Toutes les femmes sont a nous 
(All the women belong to us), from ‘“‘Fortunio’s Song,” no song 
refrain could more aptly have described the feeling of the young 
bloods of the Jockey Club with regard to the ballet-girls of the 
Opéra. The “Jockey” had its own boxes in the opera-house, and 
its members the right of admission behind the scenes. The 
Vicomte Paul Daru—friend of de Morny, the Marquis de La 
Valette and the Count de Montguyon—was the president of the 
Jockey Club, and made the back-stage visit to the choreographic 
stars—among whom, to quote La Vie parisienne, “‘he walked about 
with the authority of a sultan traversing his harem’’—the fashion. 

The dancers would appear back-stage, one by one, during the 
entr’acte preceding the ballet, to find the gentlemen of the Jockey 
Club awaiting them, hat in hand. They would pair in corners 
for whispered conversation with their protectors of the moment; 
or, seating themselves on divans, laughing, talking, gesticulating, 
like schoolgirls on a holiday, eat their bonbons, and “‘with a smile 
of satisfaction, examine the jewels that their brilliant clubmen 
had brought them.” 

Wagner insisted that the ““Tannhiuser” ballet be a scene in 
which the Corps de Ballet present the magic seduction of the 
Venusberg in a series of “living pictures."” The dancers, acrobats 
of toe and leg, resented being cast for human vegetables in a still 
life. In vain Wagner called their attention to the undemonstrative 
beauty of the figures of dancing Bacchantes in antique Greek 
vases; they preferred to dance pas seuls or ensembles in which 
demonstrative legs would appeal to the sportsmen in the boxes. 
For the “Jockeys” preferred beauty unashamed, in abbreviated 
ballet-skirts, to classic drapes. So the charming rebels ran to their 
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protectors with many bitter complaints of how Wagner treated 
them, and of what a merciless drillmaster he was. Soon the com- 
poser was at odds, not only with the ballet, but with the manage- 
ment, the cast, the orchestra and the stage hands. And at the 
premiére on March 13, the Corps de Ballet had its revenge. 

The house had been sold out, and at the first performance the 
imperial box was graced by the presence of the Emperor and Em- 
press and a splendid suite. Hooting from the Jockey Club loges, 
and from the claque its occupants had hired, began with the rise 
of the curtain, and reached a climax with the Shepherd’s oboe 
ritornello, though the applause that greeted the “Pilgrim’s 
Chorus” drowned out the cat-calls. During Act Two all sorts of 
humorous slogans on the part of the opposition proved more 
effective than the jeer direct; and soon, the more tragic grew the 
action, the more Homeric was the laughter of the majority of the 
audience. 

When the curtain fell Princess Metternich, who in the box 
with the Minister of State had dared the public with loud applause, 
was made the object of so unmistakable a demonstration of ill 
will from the audience, that she left the theatre. Finally, in Act 
Three, the “Song of the Evening Star,” which had been counted 
on for a great ovation, was killed by a joker who, when the singer 
began its opening measure called out, “Here’s another Pilgrim!’ 
so that the singer’s voice was drowned in a gale of laughter. 
Though the Emperor himself— more or less as a matter of foreign 
policy—gave the signal for an applause in which the public joined, 
it was too late to recapture a sympathetic mood, and, notwith- 
standing that when the curtain fell for the last time, composer 
and cast received an ovation, the performance of “that preposter- 
ous new piece, all pilgrims and discords,”’ had been spoiled. 

When “Tannhiuser” was repeated soon after, for all that the 
imperial pair were again present, there were further scandalous 
scenes. The members of the Jockey Club, determined to drive the 
objectionable work from the boards, had brought along hunting 
whistles with which they began a deafening concert that drowned 
out both music and applause. In vain the more respectable 
portion of the audience cried: “Put out the Jockeys!’ In vain 
Napoleon and Eugénie gave unmistakable signs of their indignation - 
at this utter lack of good manners. The ear-breaking whistling 
continued, though singers and orchestra carried on to the end of 
the performance in spite of it. And Napoleon also stayed until 
the curtain fell, for he realized the danger of making any con- 
cession to the aristocratic mob. 
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The third and last performance of Wagner’s opera had been 
fixed for March 24, a Sunday afternoon, in the hope that since it 
was not a regular subscription performance the Jockeys would be 
absent. But it seemed as though on this Sunday they were more 
interested in the Opéra than in the race course or the ““Onyx Room.” 
They appeared in their boxes with a battery of noise-makers of 
every kind, and the performance soon degenerated into a battle 
royal between the aristocrats who had come to jeer, and the Sunday 
audience that remained to hear the music for which it had paid. 
After this final fiasco “Tannhiuser” was withdrawn from the 
repertoire. Wagner merely had the satisfaction of knowing that 
Napoleon and Eugénie, who had publicly shown their disapproval 
of his treatment by the Jockey Club, remained his friends until 


the Empire ceased to be. 
* * 


~ 


If Napoleon III enjoyed, or pretended to enjoy, Wagner’s 
music to please his wife and his wife's Austrian friend in 1860, 
other music, serving a useful political purpose, rang more pleasantly 
in his ear in 1861. The success of the French military expedition 
to Syria, to aid the Catholic Maronites, oppressed by the Druses, 
when the imperial anthem, “‘Partant pour Ja Syrie”’ for once seemed 
to have a point, was duly celebrated by a great military-musical 
spectacle at the Cirque Impérial, “Les Massacres de Syrie,” 
which the Emperor honored with his presence, and where every 
vocal allusion to imperial France as the guardian of the rights of 
Christian peoples in the East was greeted with cheers. 

Political music, too, was the solemn Te Deum chanted in the 
Cathedral of Pekin, in the presence of French troops, to render 
thanks to God that the second holy war to compel the Chinese to 
accept Indian opium against their will had victoriously ended. It 
was this event which led Louis Napoleon to send the Pope the 
telegram that read: “‘The sacred canticles Your Highness ordains 
are once more chanted in the most populous empire in the world!” 

Official music was elsewhere much in evidence. There was a 
reception of Siamese ambassadors, and one of the King of Sweden, 
who visited Paris accompanied by his bodyguard in the picturesque 
uniform of the days of Louis XV. There was one of King William 
of Prussia, whose carriage whirled into the great courtyard of the 
palace at Compiégne to a burst of music from the bands of Zouaves 
of the Imperial Guard. And military brasses blared in triumph 
when the Emperor and Empress floated down the Seine in an 
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ancient Roman galley, a trireme with three banks of oars and one 
hundred and thirty rowers; and at the great military review on the 
Champ de Mars. The year was also marked by the success of 
two of Offenbach’s slighter scores. One was “‘Le Pont des Soupirs”’ 
(The Bridge of Sighs), a romantic comedy of Venice. It showed 
the Doge Cornarino Cornarini, disguised as a beggar, searching 
in the city of the lagoons for his wife, the lovely Catarina, whose 
virtue is yielding to the serenades and soft nothings of the patrician 
Fabiano Fabiani. In sympathy with empire taste, the tale ended 
with the discomfiture of the husband, the happy lovers fleeing 
to Spain to the strains of a bolero during the mad gaiety of the 
Venetian carnival. 

The other work was ““M. Choufleury restera chez lui le. . . . 
(Mr. Choufleury will be at home on... .) and its distinguished 
librettist was none other than de Morny. It was an amusing 
farce, worthy of the clever worldling whom a contemporary not 
inaptly has called “‘a bandit in a vaudevillian’s skin.” In it a 
Paris climber invites the socially elect to a musical evening at his 
home, to hear Mme. Sontag and Rubini and the great basso 
Tamburini sing. When these famous artists all excuse themselves 
on the score of illness, Choufleury is in despair; but his daughter 
Ernestine, passing herself off as Sontag, and her lover Babylas 
(of whom her father disapproves) as the tenor Rubini, save the 
day and avail themselves of the travesty to force the father’s 
consent to their marriage. 

Every day during rehearsals the Duke de Morny’s carriage 
stood outside the Bouffes, and, with Lize Tautin as Ernestine, the 
premiére, in the brilliantly illuminated salons of the Presidency 
of the Legislature (the Duke was the president of the Corps légis- 
latif), attended by the members of the Imperial Court and the 
whole Parisian world of fashion, was an instant success, duplicated 
in the public performances. 

The outstanding death in the musical world, in 1861. was that 
of Augustin Scribe, whose famous /ibretti included Auber’s “‘La 
Muette” and “Fra Diavolo,” and Meyerbeer’s “Les Huguenots” 
and “Robert le Diable.”” He had managed to amass millions, and 
died in a hansom cab. His texts, like the music of Offenbach and 
Auber, were distinctively “Second Empire.” They called to | 
mind “the tripping feet of the grisettes, the careless tramp of the 
soldiery, the coy opening of boudoir doors, rustle of brocade 
curtains and piquant repartee. They evoked the lithe figures 
of the Parisiennes, exquisite harmonies of color, Bovin’s gloves 
and feet neatly chausséed, the glitter of Paris lights, the easy 
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swaying of Paris crowds, the sable plumes nodding over the Paris 
dead.” 

In 1862 there were some popular song echoes of the Chinese 
campaign of 1861, for there had been an incidental participation 
of French troops against the Taipeng rebels. In the wars of the 
First Napoleon the Dragoons were looked down upon by the other 
horsemen of the army, Cuirassiers, Hussars and Lancers, because 
on one occasion a couple of Dragoon regiments had run away 
from the Cossacks. They were contemptuously called ‘Cossack 
game.” And though in China the French Dragoons easily whipped 
the Tartar cavalry, the song honors of the Paris streets went to 
the foot. The favorite chansonette was ““The Return from China 
of Francois Gabouzot,” a supposed French infantryman, who 
cried: 

Of that queer land, I’ll cross my heart, 
Things strange as true I have to tell; 
And I would say, right at the start, 
We walloped all the Tartars well. 
We taught those rascals on the wing 
The French style of maneouvering. 
Yet, take my word, I’m glad, methinks 
To have been out among the Chinks! 


Ah, China’s not like Paris, for 
No women wear a crinoline, 
But still their husbands they adore 
And slimmer waists were never seen. 
The small-foot China girls refuse 
To travel like balloons on shoes, 
Ah, take my word, I’m glad, methinks, 
To have been out among the Chinks! 


Another war, however, one from which the Second Empire was 
to derive only shame and humiliation, already was casting its 
musical shadows before the event. In 1863 Offenbach’s one-act 
vaudeville, “Le Brésilien”—a humorous exploitation in music and 
text of the rich Brazilian coffee-planter who comes to Paris to 
lavish his gold in riotous living, and win the hearts of the little 
milliners and glovemakers of the boulevards with the treasure his 
berry-bushes have brought him—paid tribute to the growing 
interest in matters American in popular as well as in high govern- 
ment circles. 

Not that Napoleon III ever cherished any kindly feelings for 
the United States. He showed this plainly before the outbreak 
of the Civil War. As early as 1858, the government-inspired 
Paris paper, La Patrie, had said of us: 
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This restless, encroaching democracy trammels the proceedings of our 
diplomats in China; in 1855 it offered prayers for Russia; it intervenes 
brutally in all our affairs; and has brought forward against us a new prin- 
ciple, called the Monroe Doctrine, pretending to interdict us from every 
kind of intervention on the seas and along the coasts of the whole of 
America. ... The American republic owes everything to Europe! 


It had been claimed that Napoleon planned to make an 
Austrian Archduke Mexico’s ruler as early as 1859. Once the 
Federal Government was busy fighting the Confederacy, he set 
to work to realize his plan. Taking advantage of a Swiss-French 
banker’s highly questionable bond claim against a defunct 
Mexican revolutionary government (the elegant Duke de Morny 
had promised Jecker, the banker in question, to put through 
its collection by France in return for a third of the net profits), it 
was used as an entering wedge for French armed intervention in 
1862; and in 1863 Maximilian accepted the Mexican imperial 
crown Napoleon III offered him, and began to reign with the 
support of the bayonets of Marshal Bazaine’s army of occupation. 

Prince Richard Metternich has painted a picture of Napoleon 
and Eugénie poring over maps of Europe and America at this 
time, deciding that ““Turkey should be abolished for reasons of 
Christian morality,”’ and that “the dispossessed princes of Europe 
should go to civilize and monarchize the beautiful American 
republics, which would all follow the example of Mexico.” The 
unfortunate Hapsburg who was the victim of this “Napoleonic 
phantasmagoria,” as Metternich calls it, was a_high-souled, 
artistic and music-loving individual who, as time went on, found 
himself placed in that utterly false position which was finally 
ended by a Mexican firing-squad. 

One of Maximilian’s first thoughts, once established in his 
imperial palace at Chapultepec, had been to send to his native 
Tyrolean Alps for two thousand canary-birds. When they arrived, 
he released them in the forests to teach the harsh-voiced Mexican 
feathered tribes a sweeter, gentler birdnote, and to subdue the wil- 
derness of Anahuac with their song. But his cultural and govern- 
mental efforts shared the fate of his attempted musical reform. 
The Mexican toucans, macaws, quetzals, and others more, soon 
disposed of the canaries, just as the Mexicans themselves dis- . 
posed of the well-meaning, music-loving emperor who had im- 
ported them. In 1858-59 the Archduke had visited the Central 
American tropics for the first time; and in his diary the young 
prince then said that the song of the wind in the palm-tops sounded 
like a ghastly plaint begging heaven to avenge the Indians on 
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the whites. How could he suspect that the day would dawn when 
a Mexican Indian would speak his death-sentence? 

Auber, the old cynic who had written so much official music 
of all sorts for French governments, imperial and royal, turned his 
attention from other interests to compose a “Hymne Nationale 
Mexicaine” at the express wish of the Emperor Maximilian. But 
this, as well as a political cantata, “Mexico,” by Léon Gastinal, 
performed at the Opéra, had no more effect on the course of events 
than “La Mule de Pédro” (Pedro’s Mule), an opera by Massé, 
heard for the first time that year. 

The taking of Puebia from the Mexicans was the great French 
victory of the Mexican occupation, and it called forth at least 
one Paris popular song, ““We will have Mexico, or the Voltigeur 
Pico’s Great Jubilee at the Taking of Puebla.” 


“The flag of France through battle’s stress 
Once more bears off the victory, 
We triumph, with this new success; 
Again we swim in glory’s sea. 
A pity you had not the chance 
To hear the tune that made the Mexicans all dance! 
We have Puebla, but take it from Pico 
Before long we will have all Mexico!” 


The assurance expressed by ‘‘Pico” was illusory, despite the entry 
of the French army into Mexico City, bands playing. Coincident 
with the arrival of Maximilian in Mexico had been the Baltimore 
Convention, which declared ‘“‘that the Monroe Doctrine shall be 
maintained.” And once the North had definitely overcome the 
South, the United States insisted on the evacuation of Mexico 
by the French army. It began in November, 1866, and the 
French bugles dying away down the road to Vera Cruz marked 
the beginning of the end of the hapless adventure. Not that this 
worried Bazaine and his officers. ‘As they rode down to the hot, 
blue sea,” to quote Guedalle, “their vision of home was Paris and 
a box for ‘La Belle Héléne’.” 


* * 
kK 


The year 1864, when the Mexican goose still hung relatively 
high, had been musically a brilliant one in Paris. Among the prem- 
iéres at the Opéra had been those of Meyerbeer’s “‘L’Africaine,”’ 
and Auber’s “La Fiancée du Roi de Garbe,” and among the opéras- 
bouffes, Offenbach’s “‘Les Géorgiennes” (The Beautiful Women of 
Georgia), and his “La Belle Héléne” again emphasized the fact 
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that the timid bathing scenes of ““Les Huguenots” had been re- 
placed by daring pictures of the Deluge. The miniature had 
become a fresco, and feminine nudity, formerly painted on the 
covers of snuffboxes for its fanciers, had become the feature of 
great popular spectacles: ‘“‘Paris was a second Greece, where the 
beauty of Lais rising from the ocean was applauded, and Phrynes 
by the hundred exposed their charms.” 

“La Belle Héléne,” in particular, was a score that expressed 
the spirit of its day to perfection, for it was sexually and parodis- 
tically more piquant than the composer’s “Orphée.” In this 
Homeric burlesque, King Menelaus surprises Helen clasped in the 
arms of Paris, an attractive young Asian sheepman. The indignant 
monarch hurries to Napaulia, which Offenbach presents as the 
favorite spa of Greece, somewhat in the style of Ems or Baden- 
Baden, and there calls on the other Greek kings for help. But 
Paris, disguised as a priest, carries Helen off on a ship to Cytherea, 
waving a mocking adieu to Menelaus, and the curtain falls on a 
chorus of rage in which the Greek kings decide upon the Trojan 
War. Hector Berlioz’s “Les Troyens” had been given, in part, 
the year before. But for all that it had been called “‘the national 
opera of the Latin peoples,” neither in his own time nor since did 
it achieve the popularity of Offenbach’s burlesque story of the 
young Trojan bachelor at large who wins the wedded World’s 
Desire. 

The first performance at the Variétés was attended by all 
Paris, the Paris of letters, finance and pleasure, of the Tuileries 
and the Jockey Club; and while the orchestra tuned up, the same 
boredom and fever for anticipated amusement was reflected by 
every face. The Duke of Morny had been constant at rehearsals, 
and with Hortense Schneider in the réle of Helen, the premiére 
was a triumph for the composer and the cast. 

The Achilles of the performance was a caricature of the Greek 
hero, a cowardly jackass and poltroon, and the fact gave rise to a 
duel. Henri Rochefort, the brilliant editor of ‘‘Figaro,’’ whose 
malicious pen was always attacking the government, saw Prince 
Achille Murat sitting in the box next to him. Prince Achille, an 
officer in the regiment of the Guides, was a great social lion, and, 
in view of his First Empire name and title, a prominent figure in 
the high world of gilded pleasure. De Rochefort, seizing the 
opportunity of displaying his caustic wit, asked in a tone of voice 
loud enough for Prince Achille to hear, “Is not the gentleman 
sitting there the Achilles of ‘La Belle Héléne’?”” In other words, 
he identified the army officer with the cowardly mock-hero of 
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Offenbach’s score. Before the curtain went down Prince Achille 
Murat had sent his seconds to Rochefort with a challenge. A 
hunting party was arranged, for appearances’ sake, in the forest 
of Saint-Germain, where the meeting was to take place. There, 
the day after the premiére, Napoleon III, who waited in a nearby 
hunting lodge, had the pleasure of hearing that his political enemy, 
Rochefort, and not his cousin, Murat, had been wounded. 


* * 
* 


The year 1865, when Thérése, the Patti of the people, was 
establishing the popularity of such songs as ““Nothing’s Sacred to a 
Sapper,” ““The Queen of the Charlatans,” and “It’s my nose that’s 
ticklish,” was marked by two outstanding events. Of these the 
most important, so far as the music mirrors of the Empire were 
concerned, was the death of the Duke de Morny. 

Exhausted by a ceaseless round of political and financial 
business and of social dissipation and pleasure, he did not live to 
see the final failure of his Mexican scheme or of the Empire itself, 
but passed from the stage on which he had played so noticeable a 
part on the tenth of March, only a few nights after the premiére 
of “‘La Belle Héléne.”” De Morny was the brilliant individual 
incarnation of the Second Empire. Musically, the Offenbach 
operetta “‘was essentially an article de Paris, a novelty of imperial 
Paris,” and “the Duke de Morny’s réle as the patron of Offenbach 
is an actual fact with all the significance of a symbol.” 

For de Morny embodied all the heartless grace, the scepticism, 
the superficial culture, the worldly elegance of his epoch of pseudo- 
democracy and amusement at all costs. No one has given more 
intimate glimpses of the actual man than Alphonse Daudet, once 
de Morny’s secretary, in ““Le Nabab,”’ glimpses that show how his 
lackeys in blue and gold livery kept magistrates, financiers and high 
officials waiting in the anterooms of his palace, while he gave 
audience to the costumer of the Opéra; and how, while on his 
deathbed, regardless of his parlous state, he still discussed the 
houris of the foyer of the Variétés. 

Amusing is the anecdote of the terrible blind clarinetist of 
La Concorde bridge, who reduced the all-powerful Minister of 
State to impotent despair. Every day, for ten long years, he 
stationed himself beneath the windows of the Duke’s palace, and 
played the air “De tes fils,” from ““Norma.” Daudet has de 
Morny tell the tale: 
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I’ve tried everything to get him to give it up, money and threats. 

Nothing will move him. The police? Why not? With our modern 
ideas it is a difficult matter to move a blind man from his bridge. The 
opposition journals would play it up, the Parisians would turn it into ~ 
joke, a fairytale.... “The Blind Man and the Financier’. 
Duke and the Clarinet’... It is my own fault, after all. I should or 
have let the fellow know how he annoyed me. I’m sure that now my 
torment is half his pleasure in life. Every morning he crawls from his 
slum with his dog, his stool and his horrible music, and he says to him- 
self, ‘Now we'll go and make the Duke de Morny suffer!’ Wait! If I 
were to open the window this moment you would hear the deluge of shrill 
little notes above the sound of the water and the carriages. . . . 


De Morny’s funeral procession stressed the position he had 
held in the political and social life of the Empire. There was 
pomp military and civil to spare, the streets were lined with troops; 
there were imperial mourning carriages, deputations from the 
legislature, the army and navy. But though the cortége moved 
to the beat of muffled drum, and was followed by the whole army 
corps, infantry, dragoons, lancers, carabineers and artillery, in one 
respect it differed from other processions of its kind. 

De Morny had served under General Trézel in Algeria, and 

had saved his life beneath the walls of Constantine. But that was 
in the days before the Empire, in the 1830’s. So no battle- 
charger followed after the huge plumed hearse with its six black 
teeds. Instead, de Morny’s great curricle, which had carried 
him to his amatory conquests, and his social and political battles, 
took the place of the equine companion of victories. Daudet has 
thus described it: 
Its panels were hung with black, its lanterns shrouded with long strips of 
crépe, which flowed to the very ground with an indescribably undulant, 
feminine grace. It was a new funeral fashion, these veiled lanterns, the 
supreme chic of mourning. And it was in keeping with this dandy, 
giving a last lesson in elegance to the Parisians who hastened to gape at 
his funeral as they would have gone to the Longchamps races. 

The premiére of Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine” at the Opéra, 
received with tremendous enthusiasm, was also a kind of funeral 
tribute to its composer, who had died the year before. At Meyer- 
beer’s obsequies, Napoleon III had followed his customary policy: 
as the procession passed to the railroad station (the body was to 
go to Berlin), the bands of the Grenadiers and of the Gendarmes of 
the Imperial Guard played the funeral march, and among those~ 
present at the ceremonies at the Gare du Nord were the imperial 


chamberlain, Count Bacciochi, and General Mellixet. 
* * 
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The passing of his august patron, the Duke de Morny, did 
not interrupt the triumphant course of Offenbach’s operatic 
invention. In 1866 came his “‘Barbe-Bleue,” which parodied 
the Middle Ages in text and music; a successful revival of “Le 
Brésilien’”’; and, finally, ‘““La Vie Parisienne,” a species of sketch 
meant to give strangers and provincials coming to Paris an idea 
of the charms the city offered visitors at a time when, to quote 
Théophile Gautier: “‘. . . the Napoleonic dynasty, seated on the 
throne, was encompassed by the acclamations of a people happy at 
feeling tremble above their heads the golden wings of the eagles 
which so often had led the way to victory.” It is a sentiment 
that seems a trifle insincere in view of the collapse of the Mexican 
dream that very year. 

The plot of “La Vie Parisienne” was slight, turning on the 
amusing adventure of a Swedish baron and his wife while in Paris; 
the whole sketch, in fact, was hardly more than a delicate com- 
pliment paid the metropolis and the attractiveness of “Parisian 
Life.” Yet its situations were so entertaining, its music so taking, 
that it ran a whole year. The Exposition of 1867—celebrating the 
creation of the new Paris of Baron Haussmann—could have had 
no better introduction than “‘La Vie Parisienne.”” It was the year 
before the whole imperial epoch began to slide down hill, the year 
in which all the immense material resources of the Empire were 
displayed with a magnificence hitherto unrealized, one which 
doubled that of the Exposition of 1855. All was fétes, parades 
and calvacades; all was music, fanfares of trumpets and roll of 
drums. 

Twelve emperors and kings, a viceroy, six reigning princes, 
nine heirs presumptive, not counting royal highnesses of all kinds, 
were entertained, three and five at a time, by Napoleon III; and 
these royal visitors were not the least to enjoy “Parisian Life,” 
informally as well as officially. It is true that later, that very 
year, Napoleon III, as a matter of economy—for which the 900 
million francs lost in the Mexican venture offered a valid excuse— 
allowed his Minister of War, Marshal Niel (after whom a yellow 
rose is named) to suppress en bloc all the cavalry and artillery 
bands. But during the great outdoor summer military fétes of 
the Exposition, and at Longchamps, under blue skies and a golden 
sun, they were still playing. 

And though a restless torpor, a sense of unease and satiety 
overhung the splendors of the gorgeous Exposition festivities, 
they were forgotten on days when the sovereign reviewed “. . . the 
whole Imperial Guard, the regiments come from all ends of France, 
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a hundred thousand soldiers massed on the Boulogne plain, below 
the immense anthill of spectators on the ampitheatre of Suresnes. 
In the great silence which succeeded upon the salvos from Mount 
Valérien, between the Czar and the King of Prussia, the Emperor 
rode forward on a pure-blood, black charger, sparkling with gold. 
The cannon fired a hundredfold salute. An immense clamor rent 
the air... .” The Empire still had prestige, it still was cheered 
and acclaimed. 

It was the appearance of Oriental sovereigns like the Sultan 
Abdul-Aziz of Turkey and the Khedive Ismail of Egypt (the 
Chinese emperor and the Sultan of Morocco, though invited, 
respectively declined to come on the score of youth, and the need 
of chastising rebellious tribesmen) that seemed to transport the 
oriental decorations of the Opéra and the Opéra-Comique from the 
stage to actual life. The Sultan had his drinking water brought 
in barrels from the Nile; the Khedive had himself rowed on the 
Seine in a darabieh to the sound of native music; and the kings as 
well as commoners crowded to hear the Exposition operettas, “La 
Grande-Duchesse” at the Variétés, and “La Vie Parisienne” at 
the Palais-Royal. 

In the little German principality of Gerolstein, the Grand- 
Duchess’s army is commanded by General Boum. Reviewing 
her troops, the sovereign lady sees Fritz, a private, as stupid as he 
is handsome. At once he rises in rank, is made sergeant, colonel 
and, finally, commander-in-chief in General Boum’s place. But 
his heart is true to Wanda, the peasant girl; he refuses to love the 
Grand-Duchess, and so he once more changes place with General 
Boum. 

The political allusions read into “La Grande-Duchesse” 
have long since lost actuality. In 1867, however, a year after 
the battle of Sadowa, which gave unpopular Prussia the victory 
over Austria in ““The Seven Weeks’ War,” the caricaturing of the 
Prussian grenadier as Fritz gave unalloyed pleasure to the Paris- 
ians; the undeserved advancement of the stupid German soldier 
roused ironic laughter. Those who had cried “Revenge for 
Sadowa!”’ when Austria, the erstwhile “friend of France’ was 
humiliated, felt that Offenbach had won a French victory on the 
operatic stage. ? 

A whole procession of crowned heads went to see “La 
Grande-Duchesse,”” and even Bismarck—who already had con- 
vinced himself that Napoleon III was a “great unknown in- 
capacity”’—smiled at the farce, and applauded Hortense Schneider 
as though she were a real royalty, and not a princess of the boards. 
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Napoleon and Eugénie, the Prince of Wales (afterward King 
Edward VII) and the Duchess of Manchester, the Russian Czar, 
the kings of Greece, Sweden, Prussia and Portugal, Adolphe 
Thiers and Moltke, split white kid gloves clapping the charming 
Hortense, who was preferred to Christine Nilsson as “‘Ophélie”’ in 
‘‘Hamlet.”” And when the comedian Grenier injured his leg at 
one performance, the Emperor sent his surgeon to attend him. 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” also written for the Exposition, and 
Gounod’s new opera, “Roméo et Juliette,” heard at the Opéra, 
were quite cast in the shade by Offenbach’s lighter and politically 
more timely score. 


* 


In 1868, however, when the echoes of the Exposition’s inter- 
national music had died away, though the Empire’s wealth and 
strength still seemed everywhere manifest, yet “‘. .. there was gloom 
in all that magnificence, as in a golden autumnal landscape.” 
The Emperor prematurely old and sick; abroad, Sadowa, Luxem- 
bourg, Queretaro (where Maximilian of Mexico was executed 
while the Exposition was in progress); a series of rebuffs and 
disasters; at home, the growing alienation of the Catholics; the 
irreconcilable and threatening attitude of the new generation 
made Hello, the prophet, wonder that the Tuileries were not as 
yet ablaze, and that the Barbarians should so long delay their 
coming. 

One of the last great musicians to whom the Emperor Napoleon 
III gave the honors of a funeral with army drums was Rossini, 
who died that year. For the Exposition of 1867 Rossini had 
composed a “Hymne,” dedicated “to Napoleon III and his valiant 
people.” He had provided an accompaniment of cannon, bells 
and what not in the way of percussives, satirically remarking, 
“excuse me if there are not enough.” But the Emperor’s own 
physician, Dr. Nélaton, was unable to aid him, and in the end he, 
like others who had gone before, did not live to see the downfall 
of the dynasty. 

Meanwhile the sparkling operetta scores that flowed from the 
pen of Offenbach and others, played their part in closing the ears 
of the general public to the ominous rumblings of coming disaster. 
In 1868 was heard the composer’s “Chateau a Toto,” the great 
spectacle production, “L’Isle de Tulipatan,” and his “Fifre En- 
chanté,” which last achieved tremendous popularity. In 1869— 
besides Hervé’s popular “‘Chilperic’—there were Offenbach’s 
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“Vert-Vert” and his “La Diva”—a vaudeville autobiography of 
Hortense Schneider, who had created so many outstanding réles 
in his operettas. It was coldly received by the public, the only 
scene which caused comment being one in which two Prussian 
officers entered the presence of the Diva’s niece, who had been 
betrayed by one of their comrades. As soon as she caught sight 
of the couple the niece cried: “Tis he, the very man!—but which?” 

The “Romance de la Rose,” the “Princesse de Trébizonde,”’ a 
circus operetta, and “‘Les Brigands,”’ were the concluding Offen- 
bach scores of the year. The last was very popular, and in it the 
ironic words of the Duke of Mantua’s cashier, who had stolen 
three million from his government—“‘One must steal according 
to the position one occupies in the world’—were immediately 
taken up and applied to the banker Mirés, who in spite of all sorts 
of trouble in the law courts, was tacitly allowed to launch his 
dubious enterprises with the sanction of the imperial government. 
And there was music—much official music—heard by Eugénie 
that year when she went by way of Constantinople to Port Said, 
to attend the opening of the Suez Canal. 


FINALE 


A last ray of sunshine gilded the opening months of 1870. 
The Emperor was no longer an autocrat; the empire autoritaire 
was a thing of the past. Despite the discontent of high society, 
and of the military and official world with the liberal ministry, 
and the Emperor’s acceptance of the réle of a constitutional 
monarch, the plebescite, to the surprise of his political enemies, 
once more affirmed the people’s confidence in the Empire by a 
decided majority of votes. And yet.... 

Curiously enough, Offenbach and the dramatist Sardou now 
appeared as the prophets of the Empire’s downfall—though at the 
hands of the advanced French radical party, not the Prussians. 
In 1869, the Paris “Figaro” had hinted that composer and play- 
wright were at work on a grand fairy opéra-bouffe, ““Le Roi Carotte”’ 
(King Carrot). Announced for performance at the Gaité in 
October, 1870, this operatic prophecy before the event, however, 
was not produced because, three months before the date set, 
France declared war on Prussia. When the Franco-Prussian War 
was over, ““Le Roi Carotte” was merely a fantastic variant of what 
had happened; once more truth had been stranger than fiction. 
Nevertheless, it was given in 1873, with some changes; for Sardou, 
a confirmed imperialist, believed that the Second Empire would be 
restored. 
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Its plot was strangely apropos. King Fridolin (Napoleon 
III) is married to a foreign princess, who rules both the world of 
fashion and her husband’s politics. Fridolin worships “the memory 
of his great forbear’ (Napoleon I), but does not imitate his ex- 
ample; so an evil fay (the Red Republican party) plans to over- 
throw him. Rousing the roots (radiz—radicals) in the palace 
gardens to life, the Carrot is chosen king. 

In Fridolin’s palace (the Tuileries) all is festivity; never has 
his power seemed more firmly established (Exposition, 1867) than 
when King Carrot appears with his “roots.” Before the vegetable 
intruder can be cast out of the palace, the fairy’s wand shows him 
possessed of all the virtues King Fridolin lacks, and the latter is 
thrust from his throne to wander in exile while his rival is crowned. 
Yet soon the new ruler proves himself a thousand times worse 
than the old, and when the people revolt he again creeps under- 
ground, like the silly vegetable he is; while King Fridolin, who has 
turned over a new governmental leaf, is welcomed back by his 
people with acclaim. 

It might be said that the 149 performances of “Le Roi Carotte”’ 

in 1873 were given to houses that responded with alternate 
coldness and enthusiasm, according to the personal convictions 
of the audience—for Sardou was not the only Bonapartist in Paris 
at the time—but Napoleon III did not survive the year of its 
premiére. The score, which contained some of Offenbach’s most 
charming melodies, was a political satire, but one whose point was 
directed against the enemies of Napoleon III. For Offenbach, 
too, was as confirmed a Bonapartist as his friend Sardou and, 
moreover, a most patriotic Frenchman, as a few lines from a letter 
he wrote in 1871 prove: 
I hope that William Krupp, with his horrible Bismarck, will have to pay 
for all this. Ah, what terrible people these Prussians are, and how 
desolating it is for me to think that I was born on the bank of the Rhine, 
and that this thread in some sort connects me with these horrible savages! 
Ah, my unhappy France, how deeply I thank you for having adopted me 
as one of your children! 


Yet the confidence and enthusiasm with which France entered 
upon the campaign ending with the downfall of the Second Em- 
pire had their stirring musical moments. The Court was at St. 
Cloud when, in the middle of July, war was declared and the Paris 
mobs filled the streets crying “To Berlin!” And there, after the 
French had repulsed a German patrol in the first skirmish at the 
frontier, the young Prince Imperial and a group of his boy friends 
sang the ““Marseillaise” in the park of the chateau. 
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At the Opéra—they were giving “‘La Muette de Portici”— 
the Emperor and Empress were expected the evening before the 
sovereign left for the army. The auditorium, gay in red and gold, 
in the Italian style, was filled with beautiful women and officers in 
uniform, and though the sovereigns did not appear, the Duke de 
Gramont occupied the small “service box” of the imperial loge. 
A ferverishly agitated house— women in evening dress, men whose 
breasts in many cases blazed with orders and decorations, generals, 
diplomats, artists, authors, senators and deputies, lawyers and 
famous physicians, captains of industry and society idlers—an 
élite of luxury and splendor—represented the France of the Second 
Empire on that evening. And this audience had come, not to hear 
Masaniello’s fishermen carol their Barcarolle, but to hear Marie 
Sass sing the “‘Marseillaise’’— whose public performance had been 
forbidden for eighteen years. When Masaniello called on his 
Neapolitans to rise, Marie Sass appeared in the tumult of the 
final measures of his evocation. Paul Margueritte’ has described 


the scene: 


A tremor ran through the hall, cries and bravos were merged in one 
great acclamation. She wore a white tunic, a peplum sown with golden 
bees, and came forward with a grand air, holding the tricolor in her hand, 
to attack the first notes . . . Allons, enfants de la patrie . . . amid indescrib- 
able emotion. 

The Duchess de Mouchy rose. Part of the spectators imitated her. 
An imperious voice, that of Emile Girardin cried, “Everybody up!” The 
whole hall stood. Every one felt that he shared in a new soul, collective, 
immense. Something strong, bitter, sudden ran like a breath along the 
roots of the hair, stirred the marrow. The orchestral brasses accom- 
panied the glorious hymn whose first stanza Marie Sass flung forth with a 
vibrant voice, evoking the splendor of sabres and of blood running red. 

She resumed on a higher, stronger note; her song broadened out, 
filled the enormous auditorium. It spread beyond its walls, seemed to 
inundate a Paris aroused and the country in arms. A clangor of tocsins, 
the rumble of rolling cannon underlaid her ardent words. The homeland 
endangered rose in every heart. The national anthem, so long forbidden, 
rang out again in new beauty, glowing with a new vitality and an immortal 
flame. 
The emotion was at its height. There were groans of enthusiasm. 
Men and women were seized with vertigo. Some laughed convulsively, 
chewing their moustaches; others howled like madmen; women tore their 
fans, waved their handkerchiefs. The actress, singing with tragic eyes 
and mouth as she stood virginally white beneath her golden bees, was the 
incarnation of imperial France. Towering, upborne by the general 
delirium, she prophesied the victory to come. Jena, Austerlitz, Sebasto- 
pol, Solferino flamed anew. 


1Paul Margueritte. ‘Le Désastre.” 
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A frantic clamor covered the finale. The whole hall was traversed 
by one of those electric currents that galvanize a crowd, turning it into 
a single being—and seized by an irresistible impulse, swaying, arms raised, 
faces exalted, it cried out with a thousand throats. 


ok ” 
* 


This scene at the great opera-house might be called the final 
flashing up in music of the glory that was the Second Empire. 
Not that after that the currents of patriotism did not continue to 
run vocally. On July 29, Alfred de Musset’s “‘Le Rhin Allemand,” 
set as a song by Délioux, and orchestrated by Léo Delibes, was 
applauded on the same famous stage. Faure, the celebrated bass, 
sang the air in uniform, as a lieutenant of mobiles, while sixty 
infantrymen and thiry Cuirassiers were grouped about the stage. 
How many of these unfortunate “‘supers” returned from the war? 
And Gounod’s cantata, “A la Frontiére,” was given a few days 
later. But Marie Sass’s great evocation of patriotism was not 
surpassed by any later demonstrations. 

Musset had written his “Le Rhin Allemand,” but it was 
something he had said, not written, which to those who had heard 
it was later to recur with all the force of prophecy. Some years 
before, coming from one of those brilliant gala evenings at the 
Tuileries, where an Offenbach farce had been sumptuously staged 
for the enjoyment of the Court, the dramatist and poet had 
summed up his opinion of the Empire in two sentences: “Yes, it is 
beautiful, very beautiful—for the time being. But I would not 
give two sous for the last act!” 

The morning after he had surrendered the army of Sédan to 
King William, Napoleon III sat in front of a roadside cottage 
within the enemy lines (where he had talked with Bismarck and 
von Moltke) watching Prussian infantrymen file past to the strains 
of their regimental bands. They played their favorite army 
marches, ‘“‘Die Wacht am Rhein,” the march from ““Tannhiuser.”’ 
But suddenly a band burst out into a rousing quick-step from 
Offenbach’s “‘La Belle Héléne.”” To the unhappy, defeated 
prisoner it called up the vision of Longchamps, in the brilliant 
Exposition year of 1867, with himself riding between the Czar and 
the King of Prussia at the review of his Imperial Guard. And he 
rose and entered the cottage before which he had been sitting, that 
none might see his tears. 

& A few days later Naopleon III was on his way to Wilhelms- 
hiéhe, where his uncle Jéréme Bonaparte had lived when King of 
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Westphalia. At Verviers the Black Hussars of his escort drew 
rein, and a messenger handed him a dispatch. It told him that, 
“‘the fires which seethed under the surface of society in Paris had 
once more burst through the thin crust of use and wont, and that 
the dynasty of the Bonapartes was entirely overthrown, to make 
way for the Republic. .. .” 
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J. S. Bachs geistliche Sologesiinge; ein 
Fihrer fiir den praktischen Gebrauch. 
26 p, 8°. Kassel; Biarenreiter-Verlag, 
1930. 

GRABNER, HERMANN 
Allgemeine Musiklehre, als Vorschule 
fiir das Studium der Harmonielehre, des 
Kontrapunktes, der Formen- und In- 
strumentationslehre. [Nebst:] Notenan- 
hang. 2., unveriind. Aufl. xii, 254, 46 
p, 8°. Stuttgart; E. Klett, 1930. 


GUNTHER, SIEGFRIED 
Moderne Polyphonie. 1386 p, kl. 8°. 
Berlin; W. de Gruyter & Co., 1930. 

Hituer, FerpInaNpD 

bungen zum Studium der Harmonie 
und des Kontrapunktes. 28. Aufl. iii, 
163 p, 8°. Kéln; M. Du Mont-Schau- 
berg, 1930. 

Hormeisters HanpsucH pER Mosik- 
LITERATUR. Bd. 17; 1924-28. Lfgn. 
15-18. xxiv, 97-344 p, 4°. Leipzig; F. 
Hofmeister, 1929. 
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Howarp, WALTHER 
Sozialismus und Musik; Vortrag. 48 p, 
8°. Berlin-Hermsdorf; Verlag f. Kultur 
u. Kunst, 1930. 


JAHRBUCH DER MUSIKBIBLIOTHEK PETERS. 
Hrsg. v. Kurt Taut. Jg. 36; 1929. 135 
p, 4°. Leipzig; C. F. Peters, 1930. [The 
Verzeichnis der im Jahre 1929 erschien- 
enen Biicher und Schriften iiber Musik 
also published separately.] 


JAHRBUCH DER VEREINIGTEN STADTTHE- 
ATER BARMEN-ELBERFELD. (Hrsg. v. d. 
Intendanz d. Vereinigten Stadttheater; 
Schriftl.: Bruno Reisner.) 1929/30. 
200 p, 8°. Leipzig; M. Beck. 


KALLENBACH-GRELLER, LoTTE 
Geistige und tonale Grundlagen der 
modernen Musik im Spiegel der Gegen- 
wart und Vergangenheit. vii, 251 p, 
gr. -" Leipzig; Breitkopf & Hirtel, 
1930. 


Kart GotpmMarK (Goldmark Karoly), 
1830-1930, 18. Mai, (Festgabe d. Stadt- 
bibliothek zu Budapest zum 100. 
Geburtstage d. Tondichters.) 41 p, gr. 
8°. Budapest; Stadtbibliothek, 1930. 


KIRCHENMUSIKALISCHES JAHRBUCH 1930. 
Jg 25. Hrsg. v. d. musikwissenschaft- 
lichen Kommission d. Allgemeinen Cicil- 
ien-Verein f. Deutschland, Osterreich 
u. d. Schweiz; Schriftl.: K. G. Fellerer. 
149, 16 p. Regensburg; F. Pustet, 1930. 


Lacz, Rosert 

Gesiinge russischer Kriegsgefangener, 
aufgenommen und herausgegeben. Bd. 
5. Finnisch-ugrische Vélker. Abt. 3. 
Tscheremissische Gesiinge. Transkrip- 
tion u. Ubers. v. Beke Oedoen. (Mit- 
teilung d. Phonogrammarchivs-Kom- 
mission 58. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, 
Philo.-hist. K1., Sitzungsberichte. Bd. 
204. Abh. 5.) 186 p, gr. 8°. Wien; 
Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky A.-G., 1930. 


MAHRENHOLZ, CHRISTHARD 
Die Orgelregister; ihre Geschichte und 
ihr Bau. Lfg. 4. xvi, 257-324 p, 4°. 
Kassel; Birenreiter-Verlag. 


MeErsMANN, Hans 
Musiklehre. xvi, 265 p, gr. 8°. 
M. Hesse. 


Mies, Pav 
Johannes Brahms; Werk, Zeit, Mensch. 
=P kl. 8°. Leipzig; Quelle & Meyer, 


NeEsTELE, ALBERT 
Die musikalische Produktion im Kindes- 
alter. (Beitrige zur Jugendpsychologie 
8. Zeitschrift f. angewandte Psycho- 
logie. Beiheft 52.) viii, 198 p, gr. 8°. 
Leipzig; J. A. Barth, 1930. 


Berlin; 





Neves BrETHOVEN-JAHRBUCH. Begr. u. 
hrsg. v. Adolf Sandberger. Jg. 4. 190 
p, gr. 8°. Augsburg; B. Filser, 1930. 


Nwti, EpwIn Von DER 
Béla Bart6k; ein Beitrag zur Morpho- 
logie der neuen Musik. viii, 120 p, 8°. 
Halle (Saale); Mitteldeutsche-Verlag, 
1930. 


RaMEAU, JEAN PHILIPPE 

Démonstration du principe de lhar- 
monie servant de base a tout l'art 
musical théorique et pratique. Paris 
1750. In Ubers. u. mit einer Einl. u. 
Anm. hrsg. v. Elisabeth Lesser. 84 p, 
gr. 8°. Wolfenbiittel; G. Kallmeyer, 
1930. 


Rosner, RoBERT 
Benjamino Gigli und die Kunst des Bel 
canto. 31 p, 8°. Wien; Haslinger. 


SanpBeErG, M. 
Die Musik der Menschheit; eine Vor- 
tragsreihe. 1. Die Tondifferenzierung 
und ihre Bedeutung. 14 p, gr. 8°. 
Leipzig; F. Kistner & C. F. W. Siegel, 
1930. 


ScHIEDERMAIR, LupwiG 
Beethoven; Beitrige zum Leben und 
Schaffen nach Dokumenten des_ Bee- 
thovenhauses. Untersuchungen, Uber- 
tragungen, Faksimile. (Verdffentlich- 
ungen d. Beethovenhauses in Bonn 6.) 
21 p, 4°. Leipzig; Quelle & Meyer, 1930. 


ScHo.te, HEINRICH 
Tonpsychologie und Musikisthetik; Art 
und Grenzen ihrer musikwissenschaft- 
lichen Begriffsbildung. 139 p, gr. 8°. 
Giéttingen; Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1930. 


ScHWEIZERISCHES JAHRBUCH FUR MusIk- 
WISSENSCHAFT. Bd. 4; 1929. 146 p, 
gr. 8°. Aarau; H. R. Sauerlinder & Co., 
1929. 


SreGFRIED, WALTHER 
Frau Cosima Wagner; Studie eines 
Lebens. 103 p, 8°. Stuttgart; Union. 


Tevutscne ARIEN, welche auf dem Kayser- 
lich-privilegirten Wienerischen Teatro 
in unterschiedlich producierten Co- 
moedien, deren Titul hier jedesmahl 
beygerucket, gesungen worden. Cod. 
ms. 12706-12709 d. Wiener National- 
bibliothek, krsg. v. Max Pirker. Bd. 2. 
xv, 411 p, gr. 8°. Wien; E. Strache, 1929. 


TRONNIER, RicHARD 


Von Musik und Musikern. Mit zahl- 


reichen unbekannten Briefen beriihmter 
Musiker. iv, 302 p, 8°. Miinster i. W.; 
E. Bisping, 1930. 
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VécELE, ALBERT 
Was ist uns Richard Wagner heute? 
Wagners Weltanschauung, Leben und 
Kunst; Erklirung der Musikdramen. 


128 p, 8°. Biberach; 1930. 
WAETZMANN, Ericu 

Akustik. (Miiller-Pouillets Lehrbuch 

der Physik. 2. Aufl. Bd. 1. TI. 3.) 


484 p. Braunschweig; Vieweg & Sohn, 
1929. 

WINZHEIMER, BERNHARD 
Das musikalische Kunstwerk in elek- 
trischer Ferniibertragung. 120 p, 4°. 
Augsburg; B. Filser, 1930. 


* * 
* 


BacHe.in, HENRI 
Les mattrises et la musique de cheeur. 
69 p, 12°. Paris; Heugel, 1930. 
Becker, ADOLF 
La Marseillaise; légende et histoire 
depuis I’ origine jusqu’a nos jours. Nebst 
Worterbuch. 66, 12 p, 8°. Braun- 
schweig; G. Westermann. 
Borren, CHARLES VAN DEN 
Orlande de Lassus. 3° éd. 252 p, 12°. 
Paris; F. Alcan. 
Faurt, GABRIEL 
Opinions musicales. 
Gheusi. 160 p, 12°. 
Rieder. 
Hemost, A. 
La musique orientale en Egypte. 36 p, 


Préf. par P. B. 
Paris; Editions 


12°. Alexandrie (Egypte); Edition 

Orientale de Musique, 1930. 
Kent-Mownnet, JoHN 

La grande musique. Nice; Chez 


l’auteur. 


Krinsky, GrorcG 
Album musical. Avec la collaboration 
de Robert Haas, Hans Schnoor, Henry 
Pruniéres et de plusieurs musicologues 
francais et étrangers. 364 p, 4°. Paris; 
Librairie Delagrave, 1929. 


La Rocue, BoursizR DE 

Les plus belles fanfares de chasses, 
transcrites et revues. Précédées d’une 
étude sur les cornures par Jean des 
Airelles et d’une introd. historique et 
bibliographique par le commandant G. 
de Marolles. 90, 97 p, 4°. Paris; 
E. Nourry, 1930. 


Léprne, JEAN 
La vie de Claude Debussy. 256 p, 12°. 
Paris; A. Michel. 

LovuxomskI, G. K. 
Les Russes. 80 p. Paris; Editions 
Rieder, 1929. [Includes a section on 
Russian music.] 





Masson, Pact Marie 
Berlioz. Nouv. éd. 250 p, 12°. Paris; 
F. Alcan. 

L’opéra de Rameau. 596 p, 4°. Paris; 
H. Laurens. 

LA METHODE MODALE CHIFFREE POUR 
L’ENSEIGNEMENT DE LA MUSIQUE. (As- 
sociation galiniste.) 105 p, 8°. Paris; 
Lebégue, 1929. 

Micot, GEorGES 
Jean-Philippe Rameau et le génie de la 
musique francaise. 121 p, 12°. Paris; 
Librairie Delagrave. 

Morrat, M. M. 

Rousseau et la querelle du théatre au 


XVIIIe siécle. 430 p, 8°. Paris; E. de 
Boccard. 

Picqvort, L. 
Boccherini Notes et documents nou- 


veaux par Georges de Saint-Foix. 203 p, 
12°. Paris; R. Legouix, 1930. 

Ricnarp, P. J. 

La gamme; introduction a l'étude de la 
musique. Préf. de Marius Casadesus. 
viii, 231 p, 16°. Paris; Hermann & Cie. 

RoksetH, YVONNE 
La musique d’orgue au XV° siécle et 
au début du XVI°._ xii, 418 p, 8°. 
Paris; E. Droz, 1930. 

Ro.uanp, RoMaIn 
Beethoven; les grandes époques cré- 
atrices. De l’Héroique 4 |’ Appassionata. 
Nouv. éd. revue et corrigée. [Réim- 
pression.] 380 p, 8°. Paris; Editions du 
Sablier. 

Goethe et Beethoven. 300 p, 8°. Paris; 
Editions du Sablier. 

SERVIERES, GEORGES 
Saint-Saéns. Nouv. éd. 216 p, 12°. 
Paris; F. Alcan. 

Le Tuéirre A Paris au XVIII° Srécwe; 
conférences du Musée Carnavalet (1929). 
240 p, 8°. Paris; Payot. {Includes La 
musique au théatre, by Adolphe Bo- 
schot.]} 

Vannes, RENE 
Dictionnaire universel des luthiers; 
documents historiques, techniques et 
critiques de la lutherie. Préf. de Lionel 
de La Laurencie. 500 p, 8°. Paris; 
Fischbacher. 

Wess, Eucéine H. , 
Phonographes et musique mécanique. 
16°. Paris; Hachette. 

* - 
* 


Annvario [DEL] R. IstITUTO MAGISTRALE 
R. Boneut, Assist, 1926-27. Vol. 5. 
105 p, 8°. Assisi; Tip. Metastasio, 1928. 
[Includes the study L’opera comica 
italiana e il “Matrimonio segreto” del 
Cimarosa, by B. Raschi.] 
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ATTI DELL’ ACCADEMIA DEL R. ConsERVA- 
TORIO pI Musica “Luict CHERUBINI,” 
Firenze. Anno 60. 8°. Firenze; Tip. 
Sordomuti. 


Barsi, MIcHELE 
Scibilia Nobili e la raccolta dei canti 
popolari. Con nota musicale del m° 
Vito Frazzi. 73 p, 8°. Torino; G. 
Chiantore, 1929. 


Carotti1, GAUDENZIO 
Biografia di Carlo Coccia, maestro di 
cappella della cattedrale di Novara. 
Con note, aggiunte, illustrazioni del 
rof. Camillo Marocco. 118 p, 8°. Asti; 
ip. Paglieri & Raspi, 1929. 


Det VALLE DE Paz, Giacomo 
Musica e poesia nei primordi del melo- 
dramma italiano. 40 p, 8°. Bologna; 
Biblioteca del ‘“‘Pensiero musicale,” 
1929. 


Ferpozzi, Luier 
Beethoven, l’uomo. 19 p, 8°. Brescia; 
Tip. Morcelliani, 1929. 


Kinsxy, Greora 
Storia della musica attraverso l’imma- 
gine. In collaborazione con R. Haas e 
G. Schnoor. Introd. di G. Cesari. 
Milano; Sperling & Kupfer. 


Maent Dourrtoca, Enrico 
Storia della musica. Vol.2. Dal secolo 
XVIII ai giorni nostri. viii, 595 p, 4°. 
Milano; Soc. Libraria Edit. Tip., 1929. 


MonTANELLI, A. 
Niccolé Paganini a Forli nel 1818. 
Forli; La Poligrafica Romagnola. 


Pasqua.g, D. pi 
L’organo in Sicilia dal sec. XIII al sec. 
XX. Palermo; Tip. Trinacria. 


Rotannt, U. 
Libretti e librettisti di G. Braga. Roma; 
Casa Edit. Accademia. 


RostaGno, G1usepPE IpPpoLito 
Grammatichetta di canto gregoriano. 
(Estr. dal “‘Catechismo liturgico” del 


sac. E. Dutillet.) 34 p, 16°. Torino, 
Sten, 1929. 

Scuurk, Epovarp 
Donne inspiratrici: Matilde Wesen- 


donck, Cosima Liszt, Margherita Albana 
Mignaty, Gabriella Delzant. Versione 


di Anna Musettini; introd. di Rinaldo 
Pitoni. xv, 186 p, 8°. Bari; G. Laterza 
& Figli, 1930. 


UNTERSTEINER, A. and G. G. BERNARDI 
Storia della musica. 6a ed., interamente 
riveduta, corretta, ampliata, ecc. 
ano; U. Hoepli. 


Mil- 





VANNINI, BEATRICE 
Notizie su alcune esercitazioni per voci 
di donna e d’uomo, relative al trattato 
del m° Vince. Vannini della voce umana. 
23 p, 8°. Firenze; Tip. Barbera, 1929. 


= - 


Corzo, Istporo 
La cumbre mas alta de la misica fran- 
cesa. Habana; Editorial Hermes, 1930. 


Grenon, P. 
Nuestra primera musica instrumental; 
datos historicos. 106 p, 8°. Buenos 
Aires; Libreria “La Cotizadora Econ- 
émica,”’ 1929. 


Ramos, SAMUEL 
El caso Strawinsky. México; Ediciones 
de la Revista “Contemporaneos,”’ 1929. 


SaLazar, ADOLFO 
La misica contempordnea en Espafia. 
357 p. Madrid; Edicién “La Nave,” 
1930. 


Susrra, José 
La participacién musical en el antiguo 
teatro espafiol. 120 p, 16°. Diputacién 
Provincial de Barcelona; Publicaciones 
del Instituto del Teatro Nacional, 1930. 


GeHRELS, WILLEM 
Muziek in opvoeding en onderwijs; een 
muziekpaedagogische studie. 98 p, gr. 
8°. Groningen, Den Haag; J. B. 
Wolters. 


HutTscHENRUYTER, WOUTER 
Consonanten en dissonanten; mijn herin- 
nering. vii, 244 p, 8°. ’s-Gravenhage; 
W. P. van Stockum & Zoon. 
Een en ander uit de geschiedenis der 
militaire muziek. 110 p, 8°. Hilversum; 
J. J. Lispet. 


Moens, PETRONELLA W. 


De twee Delphische hymnen met 
muzieknoten. 8, 125 p. Purmerend; 
J. Mauses. 


Muziek EN RELIGIE; handelingen van het 
Genootschap Muziek en religie muziek- 
conferentie 1929 te Arnheim. 60 p, 8°. 
Amsterdam; H. J. Paris. 


Ro.uanD, RoMAIN 
Het leven van Beethoven. Vertaald 
door dr. J. de Jong. 3° druk. 9°-11* 
duizendtal 177 p, kl. 8°. Amsterdam; 
Maatschappij voor Goede en Goedkoope 
Lectuur. 
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SVENSK TIDSKRIFT FOR MUSIKFORSKNING, 
Uitgiven av Gunnar Jeanson. Arg. 11; 
1929. 265 p, 8°. Stockholm; I. Marcus, 


1929. 
* . 


Szasotcs!, Bence 
A 18. szizad magyar kollégiumi zenéje. 
(Magyar zenei dolgozatok 8.) 102 p, 8°. 
Budapest; 1930. 





JACHIMECKI, ZDZISLAW 
Muzyka polska. Czesc 2: 1572-1795. 
Warszawa; Trzaska, Ewert & Michalski, 
1930. 


LoBACZEWSKA, STEFANIA 
O harmonice Klaudjusza Achillesa De- 
bussy’ego w pierwszym okresie jego 
twérezosci. Warszawa; “Kwartalnik 
Muzyczny,” 1930. 





